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XVIII. 


On the 7th day of June, 1776—just one hun- 
dred years ago thig month—the following resolu- 
tion was presented to the consideration of the 
Continental Congress: 

** Resolved, That these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be free and independent 
States; and that all political connection between 
us and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to 
be, totally dissolved.”’ 

There was another resolution concerning a re- 
ference of the matter. They were seconded, when 
the Congress adopted the following resolution 
concerning them: 

‘¢ Resolved, That the consideration of them be 
deferred till to-morrow morning, and that the 
members be enjoined to attend punctuatly at 10 
o’clock, in order to take the same into their con- 
sideration.”’ 

The utmost caution was used in the matter, for 
the man who moved the first resolution, and he 
who seconded it, if known, would be branded as 


arch-rebels and become the objects of the fiercest 


wrath of King George and his ministers. The 
sessions of the Congress were held with closed 
doors, and to prevent the names of the men who 
moved and seconded the resolutions being revealed 
by the record, Charles Thomson omitted them in 
writing the Journal. He even omitted the resolu- 
tions themselves, and wrote only: ‘‘ Certain reso- 
lutions respecting independency being moved and 
seconded,”’ ‘‘ it was resolved to defer the conside- 
ration of them until the next day.’’ 

The subject was duly brought to the attention 
of the Congress the next day, when it was referred 
to ‘*a committee of the whole Congress.’”’ By 
that committee, Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia, 
in the chair, the resolutions were considered. No 
conclusion having been reached, it was resolved 
that further consideration of them should be de- 
ferred until Monday the roth.° On that day they 
were taken up in Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
Harrison in the chair, when the following resolu- 
tion was adopted by unanimous consent : 

‘¢ Resolved, That the consideration of the first 
resolution be postponed to Monday, the first day 
of July next; and in the meanwhile, that no time 
be lost, in case the Congress agree thereto, that a 
committee be appointed to prepare a declaration 
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to the effect of the said first resolution, which is 
in these words: ‘That these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent’ 
States; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British crown; and that all political con- 
nection between them and the State of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.’ ’’ 

This was the first record made of the resolution 
in the Journal of the Congress. On the following 
day Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Dr. Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston, were 
chosen members of the committee for preparing 
the Declaration of Independence. On the same 
day it was ‘‘ Resolved, That a committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare and digest the form of a con- 
federation to be entered into between these colo- 
nies;’’ and ‘*That a committee be appointed to 
prepare a plan of treaties to be proposed to foreign 
powers.”’ 

So those brave, wise men prepared for the birth 
of our nation, a century ago. They became its 
sponsors at its baptism in blood that speedily en- 
sued, and nourished it up to a sturdy youthhood, 
and the vigorous manhood which it displayed 
when the National Constitution confirmed its right 
to a place among the family of nations on the earth. 

The name of the mover of the important reso- 
lution laid before the Continental Congress on the 
7th of June, 1776, was Richard Henry Lee, of 
Virginia, and John Adams, of Massachusetts, was 
the bold patriot who seconded it. Mr. Lee was 
born at a remarkable family-seat in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, known as Stratford House, on 
the site of the spacious building of the same name, 
delineated at the head of this paper. The man- 
sion in which he was born was laid in ashes in 
1745, when Richard Henry was thirteen years of 
age, and the present house was immediately con- 
structed upon its site. There is, probably, no 
family-seat in our land from which went forth so 
many distinguished men ‘‘to the manor born,”’ as 
from Stratford House. There Thomas- Lee, the 
father of Richard Henry, and a member of the 
King’s Council, dispensed a princely hospitality 
while he lived, and at his death left six sons, all 
of whom became eminent men. These were 
Philip Ludwell, Thomas Ludwell, Richard Henry, 
Francis Lightfoot, William, and Arthur. They 
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were all born in this old mansion, and were resi- 
dents of the new one, now standing in solitary 
grandeur, clustered with associations which make 
it one of the most attractive of the historic build- 
ings of America. 

The Lee family have been more or less distin- 
guished in the annals of Virginia, from an early 
period of its history. They came from an old 
English stock who, like a thousand other English 
families, take pride in tracing their descent back 
to one of the Norman invaders who entered Eng- 
land with William ‘‘ the Conqueror,’’ eight hun- 
dred years ago. It is claimed for one of the family 
that he followed Richard of the Lion Heart in 
one of those unholy campaigns called Crusades. 

The first of the Lee family that emigrated to 
America was Richard Lee, of Stratford Langton, 
England, who set foot on the soil of Virginia at 
about the year 1650. He was a zealous adherent 
of King Charles the First throughout the civil war 
in England, and was forever a partisan of his 
house. He came with a considerable fortune, and 
invested very largely in land in the vicinity of the 
Potomac River. He heartily espoused the cause 


of the king’s son, who became Charles the Second, 


in fact in 1660, and was a warm* friend and ad- 
mirer of Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, under whom Lee served as one of the king’s 
councillors. He has been represented as a man 
nearly six feet in height, with a handsome face, 
full of spirit and enterprise, and very generous in 
his treatment of others, especially of those who 
were dependent upon him. He was the owner of 
large landed estates in Virginia, islands in Chesa- 
peake Bay, and land in Maryland. 

The first Stratford House was built by the immi- 
grant, and resembled, in size and general design, 
the second one, which is yet in existence. It was 
very spacious. Its outbuildings were commodious ; 
and it is said that there were stable accommoda- 
tions fora hundred horses. Guests almost continu- 
ally enlivened the mansion ; and there the grand- 
son of the immigrant, Thomas Lee, was living in 
affluence, and enjoying the respect and confidence 
of all who knew him, as a member of the king’s 
council and a beloved citizen, when the venerable 
mansion was burned to the ground. So personally 
popular was Mr. Lee, that when the news of the 
disaster reached Williamsburg, the seat of the Co- 
lonial government, the acting Governor Gooch, 
merchants of the city, and other personal friends 
of Mr. Lee, took up a subscription to help him to 





rebuild his house. Caroline Wilhelmina, of An- 
spach, the Queen of George the Second and real 
monarch of the realm, pleased with the reports 
which she had heard of the character of Mr. Lee, 
sent him asa present, it is said, the sum of about 
$80,000, to enable him to rebuild Stratford House 
in a style more elegant, if not more spacious, than 
the one that lay in ashes. And four years after the 
conflagration, Thomas Lee was acting Governor 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Lee began immediately to prepare for the 
rebuilding of Stratford House, and the task was 
completed early in 1746. It was very substantially 
constructed, for the walls, to-day seem to be as 
firm as when they were first erected. The main 
building, seen in the picture, is of English sun- 
dried brick. It is composed in the form that 
seems like two wings connected by a middle 
building, with a high basement story. A wide 
passage terminating in porches at each end, ex- 
tends entirely through the house. The main floor 
above the high basement, is reached by a flight of 
stone steps in the front and at the two porches. 
The reception rooms are on this floor, the main 
one being about thirty feet square, with an arched 
ceiling about thirty feet in height. Elaborate 
wainscoting in the style of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and extending about half way up from the floor 
to the ceiling, decorates this magnificent room. 
There were also fluted columns in the room that 
were gilded, but these are now covered with paint. 

In the high basement and the wings were the 
sleeping apartments, dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, 
etc., seventeen in number, in which the wood 
work is decorated with carving. In every part 
the architect paid particular attention to the com- 
fort and convenience of the dwellers and guests, 
there being large pantries and closets, store rooms 
and cellars; and in a sub-cellar was the wine 
vault. A curious quadrangle of chimneys appear 
surmounting each wing. Between these chimneys 
are arches, beneath each of which is a railing. 
Within these enclosures were seats, and from these’ 
observatories were formerly obtained very extensive 
views of a rich, cultivated country around, of the 
broad Potomac and the shores of Maryland beyond. 
Flights of stairs lead up to these observatories 
from the principal floor. Much of the ancient 
view is now shut off by the great forests that have 
overgrown the country within a century. A very 
dense wood now extends nearly up to the mansion 
but one may yet see a broad stretch of the Potomac 
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and the hazy Maryland shore. In almost every 
other direction are dark forests of oak and pine. 
On each side of the mansion are brick out- 
houses. The one seen on the right, in the picture, 
was the ancient kitchen, and is still used for that 
purpose. Another on the left was the headquarters 
of the butler who had charge of the wine cellar; 
it was also the guard-house, probably a part of 
the adjuncts of the older mansion, erected at a 
time when there was danger from the inroads of 
hostile Indians. The kitchen is provided with an 
immense fire-place for burning wood, with great 
iron kettles inclosed in brick and other facilities 
for cooking for a hundred guests or more. Not 
far off is the garden and a large brick barn, probably 
the ancient one that contains the stables that 
would accommodate a hundred horses. Once a 
heavy brick wall with semi-circular coping, sur- 
rounded the entire pleasure grounds about the 
mansion, but this has disappeared. The grounds 
are now inclosed by a plain wooden fence within 
which is a circular drive around a grassy lawn. 
Such is a brief description of one of the most in- 
teresting houses in our country. It is only a mile 
from the birth-place of Washington, and stood in 


the midst of a highly cultivated country dotted 
with the mansions of people who formed.a very 


refined society. There Washington and Richard 
Henry Lee undoubtedly often played together, 
and within that mile between the dwellings, was 
the scene of the passage of the following corres- 
pondence, when they were boys only nine years 
old, there being only a few weeks’ difference in 
their ages. Little Lee wrote: 

‘*Pa brought me two pretty books full of pic- 
tures he got them in Alexandria they have pictures 
of dogs and cats and tigers and elefants and ever 
sO many pretty things cousin bids me send you 
one of them it has a picture of an elefant and a 
little indian boy on his back like uncle jo’s sam 
pa says if I learn my tasks good he will let uncle jo 
bring me to see you will you ask your ma to let 
you come to see me 

‘* RICHARD HENRY LEE”’ 

To this note little Washington replied: 

** Dear Dickey I thank you very much for the 
pretty picture book you gave me. Sam asked me 
to show him the pictures and I showed him all the 
pictures in it; and I read to him how the tame 
Elephant took care of the master’s little boy, and 
put him on his back and would not let anybody 
touch his master’s son. I can read three or four 





pages sometimes without missing a word. Ma says 
I may go to see you and stay all day with you next 
week if it be not rainy. She says I may ride my 
pony Hero if Uncle Ben will go with me and lead 
Hero. 1 havea little piece of poetry about the 
picture book you gave me, but I mustnt tell you 
who wrote the poetry. 
“*G. W’s compliments to R. H. L., 

And likes his book full well, 

Henceforth will count him his friend, 

And hopes many happy days he may spend.. 

‘* Your good friend, 
‘*GEORGE WASHINGTON.”’ 


The ‘‘poetry’’ was written, it is said, by Mr. 
Howard, a gentleman who used to visit at the 
house of Mrs. Washington. 

That gay and beautiful region is now almost a 
silent wilderness. The once smiling plantations 
are covered with great forests. The fine old man- 
sions have mostly disappeared. Stratford House 
stands almost alone. Its guest-rooms are nearly 
all unoccupied; the ‘‘ banquet hall’’ is ‘‘de- 
serted,’’ and no member of the Lee family now 
owns a single one of the broad acres that belonged 
to the father of Richard Henry Lee and his dis- 
tinguished brothers. Stratford House isa relic of 
another age, and a different race of people, so- 
cially, who once inhabited that region. An ac- 
complished and kindly lady nowy inhabits it, whose 
courtesy to strangers seems like a lingering ray of 
that sunshine of hospitality which once made 
Stratford House a delightful place of resort for 
members of the ‘‘ First Families of Virginia.’’ 

The ruined family vault of the Lees, in which 
the remains of the immigrant and those of many 
of his descendants were laid, may be seen upon a 
knoll not far from the house. Some distance from 
it, in the midst of bushes, is a slab of marble, 
weather-stained, which, it is said, once closed the 
entrance to the vault. It bears the following in- 
scription : 

“HERE LIES BURIED THE 
Hon’s.e THomas LEE, 
Wuo Dyep Nov. 14, 1750 
AGED 60 YEARS. 
AND His BELOVED WIFE, 
Mrs. HANNAH LEE. 
SHE DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
JANUARY 25, 1749. 

THEIR MONUMENT IS ERECTED IN THE 
LOWER CHURCH OF WASHINGTON PARISH, 
5 MILES ABOVE THEIR COUNTRY-SEAT, 
STRATFORD HALL,” 
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General Henry Lee, known in the history of the 
old War for Independence as ‘‘ Legion Harry,” 
and grand nephew of Thomas Lee who built the 
present Stratford House, came into possession of 
the estate by marriage with his cousin, Matilda 
Lee. There his son bya second wife, Robert Ed- 
ward Lee, who was the general-in-chief of the 
Confederate armies in the late Civil War, was 
born, not, as some have asserted, ‘‘in the very 
apartment at Stratford House’’ in which Richard 
Henry and Francis Lightfoot Lee—both Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence—were born. 
Their place of nativity was in the old Stratford 
House which was destroyed in 1745. There Rich- 
ard Henry was born in the winter of 1732, and 
Francis Lightfoot in the fall of 1734. Robert E. 
Lee was born in the second Stratford House, here 
delineated, in the winter of 1807. 

It is said that Richard Lee, the builder of the 
first Stratford House, who was a man of much 
energy of character, and, as we have observed, 
was an ardent royalist, took an active part in the 
struggle in England between republicanism and 
monarchy, in which the latter was driven to the 
wall and destroyed. It is supposed that the death 
of King Charles the First, whose zealous partisan 
he was, caused Mr. Lee to emigrate to America, 
where, on all occasions, he expressed his loyalty 
freely. 

The family of Charles the First, during the 
struggle in England, had retired to the continent, 
the Queen living most of her time in Paris. His 
son, Charles, heir to the throne spent some time 
in Sicily, then in Paris, and was in Holland when 
he heard of the death of his father. On being 
certified of that event, he assumed the title of 
**Charles the Second, King of England, Scot- 
land’’ etc., and such he was proclaimed at Edin- 
burgh immediately after the beheading of Charles 
the First. In June, 1650, he repaired to the coast 
of Scotland, and was again proclaimed King at 
Edinburgh. In January following he was crowned 
at Scone, and at the head of troops he marched 
into England from Edinburgh, and took posses- 
sion of the city of Carlisle, where he was again 
proclaimed monarch. He was soon afterwards 
defeated by Cromwell, in the battle at Worcester, 
and after many perils he succeeded in reaching 
the continent. Charles joined his family at Paris, 
but the treaty of peace in 1655 compelled him to 
leave France, when he went to Belgium, and was 








at Brussels when news of Cromwell’s death reached 
him in 1658. 

After the downfall of Richard Cromwell, the 
monarchists of England, by treachery and energy, 
succeeded in placing Charles the Second on the 
throne, when he was thirty years of age. While 
he was waiting at Breda, in Flanders, for the 
opportunity, it is said (upon what authority I 
know not), that Richard Lee went to the monarch 
without a kingdom, and, in the name of the Vir- 
ginia royalists, invited the exile to come over to 
America and set up his throne on the soil of the 
loyal colony. Whether this story of Lee’s mission 
to Breda be true or not (and there seems to be 
good reason to doubt it) it seems certain that the 
staunch old royalist, Sir William Berkeley, whom 
the Virginians, with the expectation of the resto- 
ration of monarchy in England,° had reélected 
governor of their colony, hastened to proclaim 
Charles ‘‘King of England, Scotland, France, 
Ireland and Virginia.”’ 

When Sir William convened the Virginia leg- 
islature, that body made the most zealous declar- 
ations of loyalty and satisfaction. They were 
excessively loyal to Church and State. The supre- 
macy of the Church of England was recognized 
and established by law; stipends were allotted to 
its ministers, and no preachers but those who had 
received their ordination from a bishop in Eng- 
land, and who should subscribe an engagement 
of conformity to the ritual and constitution of 
this established church, were permitted to exer- 
cise their functions either publicly or privately 
within the colony. So say Chalmers and Burk. 
They also passed a law against the introduction 
of Friends or Quakers into the Colony-of Vir- 
ginia, under a penalty of five thousand pounds of 
tobacco inflicted on the importers. 

‘*The sudden and unexpected restoration of 
Charles to the throne of his ancestors,’’ says 
Graham, ‘‘converted imprudent temerity into 
meritorious service, and enabled the Virginians 
safely to exult in the singularity which they long 
and proudly commemorated, that they were the 
last of the British subjects who renounced, and 
the first who resumed, their allegiance to the 
crown.’’ In these later transactions, no doubt 
Richard Lee bore an active part, for it would have 
been consistent with his character as a zealous 
royalist and Churchman, 

The restored monarch was not unmindful of 
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the loyality of the Virginians, and he permitted 
them to quarter the arms of the province with 
those of England, Scotland.and Ireland, as a 
separate member of the Empire, and from that 
circumstance Virginia received the name of the 
‘*Old Dominion.’’ Coins with these quarterings 
were made as late as 1773, and a certain class of 
the citizens of that State yet fondly call it the 
Old Dominion. 

It only remains to notice the most conspicuous 
events in the career of the sons of the builder of 
the present Stratford House, who achieved a 
national fame. Richard Henry, we know, was an 
active patriot in Virginia, during the political 
controversy that preceded the breaking out of the 
War for Independence. He worked harmoniously 
with Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson and others, 
in that colony, not only at that time but afterwards 
in the promotion of liberty in America. As a 


delegate to the First Continental Congress, he 
was one of the most efficient workers in that body, 
serving on all the most important committees, and 
writing one of the ablest State papers which that 
Congress published to the world, and which com- 
manded the admiration and commendation of 
Pitt and other European statesmen. 


He intro- 
duced the resolution for Independence, as we have 
seen, and signed the famous Declaration that 
followed. He served in the Congress much of 
the time during the war, and was chosen their 
President in 1784. He was one of the first 
Senators from Virginia in the national Congress, 
although he was opposed to the National Constitu- 
tion, because it lessened the power and indepen- 
dence of the individual State governments. Mr. 
Lee died in 1794, aged sixty-two years. 

Francis Lightfoot Lee was a member of the 
Virginia Legislature before the war, and served as 
a delegate of that Colony and State in the Con- 
tinental Congress from 1775 to 1779, serving on 
many important committees, and winning immortal 
honor as a signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Mr. Lee was active in framing the old 
Articles of Confederation. He served in the 
councils of his State, and his gaiety, wit, and good 
humor, made him a general favorite. He was his 
father’s fourth son, and died in 1797, at the age 
of sixty-three years. 

William Lee, the fifth son, was sent to London 
as agent for the Virginia colony, where he became 
a successful merchant. He was a zealous Whig, 





and acted in political concert with John Wilks. 
An alderman of London when the war between 
England and the colonies broke out, he resigned 
and went to France where he did all in his power 
for the cause of his countrymen in the struggle 
for Independence. He imparted important in- 
telligence to the Continental Congress, through 
his brother Richard Henry, and in 1777 that 
body appointed him commercial agent at Nantes. 
Then he was made United States Minister at the 
Hague, and was the agent of our government at 
Vienna and Berlin. Mr. Lee was recalled early 
in 1779, and died in 1795, at the age of fifty-eight 
years. 

Arthur Lee assumed the character of a diplo- 
matist, during a portion of the Revolution, but his 
services, on account of defects of his character, 
were injurious to the American cause. Mr. Lee 
was educated at Eton and the University of Edin- 
burgh, and took the degree of M.D. at the latter 
place. He was the youngest of the six brothers 
born in old Stratford House. After making a 
tour through portions of Europe, he came home 
and began the practice of medicine at Williams- 
burg. That profession he abandoned and went 
to England to study that of law, where he engaged 
in a literary controversy with the celebrated ‘‘ Ju- 
nius,’’ under the name of ‘‘ Junius Americanus.”’ 
Some of his political articles gained him the 
acquaintance of Burke, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Price, 
and other men then eminent. After his admission 
to the bar in 1770, he was appointed the agent of 
Massachusetts, in the event of the death of Dr. 
Franklin, then serving in that office. Dr. Lee 
coéperated with Franklin in labors for the pro- 
motion of the interests of the colonies, and in 
1775 he was appointed the London correspondent 
of the Continental Congress. That body placed 
him on the commission sent to France late in 
1776, and in the spring of 1777 he was made 
sole commissioner to Spain. Then he was the 
agent of the Congress in Berlin. Discord arose 
between Lee and the other commissioners in 
France, and he became the bitter enemy of Dr. 
Franklin. His conduct was reprehensible, and fail- 
ing to receive any further diplomatic appointments 
from the Congress, he returned to America in 1780. 
Dr. Lee afterward served his State and the Con- 
federation as a representative of Virginia, and was 
a member of the Treasury Board from 1785 to 
1789, when he retired to a farm and withdrew 
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from public life. Dr. Lee died in 1792, at the | jurist and warm patriot. He was a member of 
age of fifty-two years. the Virginia convention in 1775, and was also 
These were the four brothers, born at old Strat- | one of the burgesses. In 1776, he was one of a 
ford House, whose names and deeds appear | committee who drafted a declaration of rights and 
conspicuous in our national annals. The two|a plan of government for Virginia, and on the 
older brothers, Philip Ludwell and Thomas Lud- | organization of a State government there, he was 
well, took an active part in the public concerns of | made a judge. He died before the close of the 
Virginia. Thomas Ludwell Lee was a prominent | Revolution, at the age of about fifty years. 
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By Henry M. VALLETTE, 
Chief Clerk in the Department of Steam Engineering in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


THE SIXTH PAPER. 


THE frigate Constitution, better known as the | single man. In the end, however, this illegal 
**Old Ironsides,’’ was modeled by Naval Con- | capture cost the Constitution dear. For although 
structor Joshua Humphreys of Philadelphia, and | the Commodore and crew had ‘‘stomach for it 
built at Hartt’s ship yard in Boston, by Messrs. | alll,” it proved to be an unsavory Sandwich and 
Claghorn & Hartley, at a cost of $300.000, and | had to be disgorged. Not only was the vessel 
launched on the 2oth of September, 1797. She | afterwards given up but all the prize money of 
would have been the first vessel in the water after | the cruise went to pay damages. 
the organization of the Government, but for an In 1803-4 she was the flag-ship of Commodore 
unexpected failure in an earlier attempt to launch | Edward Preble, Mediterranean squadron; under 
her. Her armament consisted of 44 guns, she | the command of this officer in the action off 
is 175 feet in length, 43.6 feet beam, and 14.3 | Tripoli the grand old ship received her first baptism 
feet depth of hold. | of fire. The eminent services of her gallant com- 

On the 20th of July, 1798, she sailed from | mander as well as those of his associates in arms 
Boston under command of Captain Samuel Nichol- | in that memorable war were enthusiastically ac- 
son, having four Revenue cutters in company, | knowledged by their admiring countrymen. In the 
with orders to cruise south of Cape Henry. In | appropriate language of Congress on the occasion, 
1798-99 attached to West India squadron under | ‘‘ Their names ought to live in the recollection 
Commodore John Barry, rendezvous in Prince | and affection of a grateful country, and their 
Rupert’s Bay. 1800-1, flag-ship of Commodore | conduct should be regarded as an example to 
Silas Talbot, West Indies, rendezvous off St. | future generations.’’ 1804-5, same squadron under 
Domingo. Commodore Samuel Barron, rendezvous, Malta, 

During this cruise it was ascertained that a | Syracuse and Lisbon. 
valuable French letter of marque, that had for-| Later in the year 1805 she became the flag-ship 
merly been a British packet called the Sandwich, | of Commodore John Rogers, who relieved Barron 
was lying in Port Platte, and Commodore Talbot, | as Commodore of the Mediterranean squadron. In 
although the legality of the act was at the time | 1807 she sailed for the United States and arrived 
more than questionable, determined to cut her | at New York in November of that year. 1809-10 
out. An American sloop named the Sally was | on the home station as the flag ship of Commodore 
employed for the purpose, and Mr. Hull, the | | John Rogers, the fleet consisting of Constitution, 
first lieutenant of the Constitution, with a party | | President, and Argus. An extract from her log 
of seamen and marines proceeded on the duty. | at that date says: ‘‘She shows a speed of 13% 
Everything was so admirably arranged that no | knots per hour, going free under top gallant sails.’ 
suspicion was excited and the Sally ran the Sand- | She was always heavily sparred, and from the 
wich aboard carrying her without the loss of a | somewhat peculiar formation of her hull, tumbling 
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in as it does above the water line, her masts 
received less angular support from the shrouds 
than is now obtained in our more modern naval 
architecture. The cause mentioned, together with 
the sharpness of the vessel, a very heavy frame 
and battery, and too much ballast (which latter 
was however reduced), rendered the vessel wet 
and uncomfortable in a sea way. 

1811, special service to Europe carrying out 
Hon. Joel Barlow, Minister to the court of France. 
Mr. Barlow was a man of considerable literary 
ability, being the author of the ‘‘ Columbiad,”’ 
and other popular poetic effusions 

1812 War with Great Britain —July 5th sailed 
from Annapolis to Boston in command of Captain 
Isaac Hull. Passed the Capes on the 12th, and 
between the 17th and 2oth, was chased by the 
British squadron consisting of the Africa 64, 
Shannon 38, Guerriere 38, Belvidera 36, and 
£olus 32, under command of Commodore Broke, 
but by good management and sailing combined, 
she broke away from the enemy and finally escaped 
with the loss of only a few thousand gallons of 
water. 

On the 2d day of August she started again 
from Boston, and while in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence on the rth and rath of the month she 
captured and burned the brigs Lady Warren 
(g men), and Adeona (12 men), the one in ballast 
and the other loaded with timber, and bound 
respectively to Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia. 
On the 15th, off Cape Race, captured the brig 
Dolphin (3 men), loaded with hemp. On the 
16th brig Adeline (6 men), loaded with timber, 
a prize recaptured. Ordered her to Boston in 
charge of Midshipman Madison and five men. 

The vessel next stood to the southward, and on 
the roth at 2 P.M. in lat. 41° 41’, long. 55° 48’, 
a sail was seen to leeward, though the distance 
was too great to discover her character. The 
Constitution immediately made sail in chase, and 
by 3.30 the stranger was distinctly made out to 
be a frigate and an enemy. By this time the 
stranger had laid his maintopsail aback in waiting 
for the Constitution to come down, with every 
preparation made to engage. ‘The American con- 
sequently cleared for action and beat to quarters. 
At 5 the chase hoisted English ensigns and opened 
fire at long range. The Constitution firing a few 
guns only, it being her object not to commence 
the action in earnest until quite close. Ata little 





after 6 the bows of the American frigate began to 
double on the quarter of the English ship, when 
she opened with her forward guns drawing slowly 
ahead, both vessels keeping up a heavy fire as 
their guns bore. Ten minutes after, the ships 
being fairly side by side, the mizzenmast of the 
Englishman was shot away and as the American 
passed slowly ahead, kept pouring a tremendous 
fire into the enemy, and luffed short round on her 
bows to prevent being raked. In executing this 
manceuvre she fell foul of her antagonist, and her 
cabin took fire from the explosion of the forward 
guns of the enemy ; this accident was soon repaired 
and a gun of the enemy’s that threatened further 
injury was disabled. As soon as the vessels touched 
both parties prepared to board, each side suffering 
terribly by the closeness of the musketry, and in the 
face of such a fire it was found impossible for 
either party to board, the sails were filled and just 
as the Constitution shot ahead the foremast of the 
enemy fell, carrying with it his mainmast and 
leaving him a helpless wreck rolling in the trough 
of a heavy sea. Lieutenant Geo. C. Read was 
sent on board the prize, when she was found to 
be the Guerriere 38, Captain Dacres, one of the 
ships that had so lately chased the Constitution 
off New York. On the 21st the prize found to be 
in a sinking condition. Her officers and crew 
were taken off, and the wreck set on fire; in 
fifteen minutes after, her magazine exploded, and 
all that was lef: of that once noble craft were a 
few floating embers on the face of the deep. 
Captain Hull finding his ship filled with wounded 
prisoners, returned to Boston, arriving there on 
the 30th of the same month. 

Hull having been relieved by Commodore Wil- 
liam Bainbridge, the vessel sailed on the 28th of 
October, and on the gth of the following month, 
while in latitude 32° N., captured the brig South 
Carolina, having a British license, she was sent to 
Philadelphia in charge of Midshipman Cox. On 
the 13th of December arrived off St. Salvador, 
and stood to the southward, keeping the land 
aboard. On the morning of the zgth, when in 
latitude 13° 6’ S., and longitude 31° W., two 
strange sail were made in-shore and to windward. 
One of these vessels continued to stand in, while 
the other, which was the larger of the two, altered 
her course in the direction of the Constitution, 
which had tacked to close with her. The day 
was a pleasant one with a light E. N. E. wind. 
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THE CONSTITUTION—OLD IRONSIDES. 


At 12 M., Commodore Bainbridge, being sat- 
isfied that the strange sail was an enemy’s frigate, 
hoisted the American colors, and shortly after the 
stranger set the English ensign. About 1.30 P. 
M., the Englishman, being to windward more 
than a mile distant, hauled down his ensign, 
though he kept a jack flying, and the Commodore 
ordered a shot fired ahead of him to induce him 
to show his colors anew. This order brought on 
a general fire, and the battle commenced at 2 Pp, 
M., on both sides, with a furious cannonade. 
The combat lasting nearly two hours, and result- 
ing in the capture of the English frigate Java, 49 
guns, bound for Bombay, the latter vessel having 
been literally picked to pieces by shot. Her loss 
in men, according to the British published ac- 
counts, was 22 killed and 102 wounded. Com.- 
modore Bainbridge’s statement fixed the number 
at 60 killed and 1or wounded. On the Consti- 
tution g were killed and 25 wounded, among 
the latter were Commodore Bainbridge and Mr. 
Alwyn, the junior lieutenant; the last named died 
of his injuries a short time after the action. It is 





related in Cooper’s account of this famous engage- 
ment, ‘* that on the Constitution were two Mar- 
blehead seamen, brothers, of the name of Cheever, 
one of whom was killed and the other mortally 
wounded. And that, on the Java, two midship- 
men, twin brothers, were killed.’’ 

Rather than run the risk of recapture, on 
nearing the coast, it was deemed expedient to 
destroy the Java, and, after lying by her two or 
three days, with a view to remove the wounded 
with proper care, she was blown up, and the 
Constitution made the best of her way to St. 
Salvador, where she landed her prisoners on pa- 
role, sailing thence for America on the 6th of 
January, 1813, arriving back in Boston on the 
27th of February, after a cruise of four months. 

Under the command of Captain Charles Stewart 
she sailed from Boston on the 30th day of Decem- 
ber, 1813, and on the 14th of February following, 
when off the coast of Guiana, captured the ship 
Lovely Ann, 10 guns and 16 men, loaded with 
fish, flour and lumber, bound from Bermuda to 
Surinam ; sent her to Barbadoes with prisoners in 
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charge of Midshipman P. M. Whipple; on the 
next day (the 15th), captured and destroyed H. 
B. M. schooner Pictou, 14 guns and 60 men, 
under c-mmand of Lieutenant E. Stevens, R. N., 
this vessel! was convoying the Lovely Ann; on 
the 18th captured and sunk the schooner Pheenix, 
loaded with lumber and bound from Demarara to 
Barbadoes ; on the 1gth captured the brig Cath- 
arine, with passengers and merchandise, bound 
from Grenada to St. Thomas. The Catharine 
shared the fate of the Phoenix, resting her bones 
in the bed of the ocean. 

On the 23d spoke a Swedish schooner, and re- 
moved on board of her all the passengers that had 
been taken out of the various prizes captured dur- 
ing the cruise. On the 24th, off Porto Rico, 
offered battle to the Pique frigate, Captain A. 
Maitland ; she hoisted English colors, fired a gun 
to windward, and then made sail from the Consti- 
tution. From this date until the 3d of April 
nothing occurred to break the dull monotony of 
daily routine ; but on the day mentioned the ship 
was compelled to show a ‘‘clean pair of heels,’’ 
for close in her wake were the formidable frigates 
Junon and Tenedos, and this brace of fire-belchers 
gave her a lively chase into the port of Marble- 
head ; soon after this narrow escapade the vessel 
was ordered around once more to Boston. 

On the 17th of December, being still under 
command of Captain Stewart, she again sailed 
from the port of Boston, and on the 24th, when 
eastward of Bermuda, captured the brig Lord 
Nelson, with a cargo of wines, brandy, etc., bound 
from Newfoundland to Bermuda. On the 26th 
removed her crew, took out a portion of the cargo, 
and scuttled her. 

February 16th, 1815, off Lisbon, captured the 
ship Susannah, loaded with hides, etc., bound 
from Buenos Ayres to Liverpool; the cargo of 
this vessel was valued at $73,000. She was sent to 
New York in charge of an officer and seven men. 

On the 2oth, at 1 P.M., a stranger was seen on 
the port bow, and a half hour later another vessel 
was seen farther to leeward; the nearest ship 
made signal to the other, and then ran down 
towards her. No doubt being now entertained as 
to their being enemies, the Constitution squared 
away, and set her studding-sails alow and aloft, 
crowding everything that would draw, with a 
view to get the nearest vessel under her guns. 

At half-past five, finding it was impossible to 





prevent the enemy from forming a junction, the 
Constitution, then a little more than a league 
distant from the farthest ship, cleared for action. 
At six P.M. she had the enemy under her guns, 
and then showed her ensign. This defiance was 
promptly answered by the strangers, who set the 
English colors, and five minutes later the Ameri- 
can ship ranged up abeam of the sternmost vessel, 
passing ahead with sails lifting, until the three 
ships formed nearly in equilateral triangle, the 
Constitution being to windward. In this masterly 
position the action commenced, the three vessels 
keeping up an unceasing fire for about fifteen 
minutes, when that of the enemy sensibly slack- 
ened. It was now movnlight, but the sea was 
covered with dense clouds of smoke, and Captain 
Stewart ordered the firing on his ship to cease. 
After the smoke had blown away, the leading ship 
of the enemy was seen under the lee-beam of the 
Constitution, while the sternmost was luffing as if 
she intended to tack and cross her wake. Giving 
a broadside to the ship abreast of her, the Ameri- 
can frigate threw her main and mizzen topsails, 
with topgallant sails set, flat aback, shook all for- 
ward, let fly her jib sheet, and backed swiftly 
astern, compelling the enemy to fill again to avoid 
being raked. The leading ship now attempted to 
tack, to cross the Constitution’s fore foot, when 
the latter filled, boarded her fore-tack, shot ahead, 
and forced her antagonist to ware under q raking 
broadside. The Constitution, perceiving that the 
largest ship was waring also, wore in her turn, and 
crossing her stern, raked her with great effect, 
though the enemy came by the wind immediately 
and delivered his port broadside ; but as the Con- 
stitution ranged up close on his weather quarter 
he struck his flag. Mr. Hoffman, the second lieu- 
tenant, was sent to take possession of the prize, 
which proved to be the British ship Cyane, Cap- 
tain Falcon. 

In the meanwhile the consort of the Cyane had 
run to leeward, not with any intention of aban- 
doning the combat, but really forced out of it by 
the crippled condition of her running rigging. 
Being ignorant of the fate of the Cyane, in about 
an hour, having repaired damages, she hauled up 
and met the Constitution coming down in quest 
of her. It was now nearly nine o’clock when the 
two ships crossed each other on opposite tacks, the 
Constitution to windward, and exchanged broad- 
sides. The English ship finding her antagonist 
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too heavy, immediately bore up, in doing which 
she got a raking discharge, when the Constitution 
boarded her fore-tack and made sail, keeping up a 
terrible chasing fire from her two bow guns—the 
two ships being so near each other that the ripping 
of the enemy’s planks was heard on board the 
American frigate. The former finding his case 
hopeless, at 10 P.M. came by the wind, fired a gun 
to leeward, and lowered his ensign. The third 
lieutenant, W. B. Shubrick, was sent on board to 
take possession, when it was found that the prize 
was the Levant, 18 guns and 130 men, commanded 
by the Honorable Captain Douglass. 

Although it was more than three hours and a 
half from the time the combat commenced before 
the Levant struck her colors, the actual fighting 
did not occupy three-quarters of an hour. Fora 
night action, the execution on both sides was 
unusual. The precise number of slain on board 
the Cyane is unknown ; the wounded numbered 
26. Captain Stewart’s estimate of the loss on the 
Levant was 23 killed and 16 wounded. The Con- 
stitution had 3 killed and 12 wounded ; among 
this number not one officer was hurt ; and though 
the vessel suffered less in her crew than in the 
combat with the Java, she was hulled oftener in 
this engagement than in both her previous battles. 

The manner in which Captain Stewart handled 
his ship on this occasion excited much admiration 
among nautical people, it being: considered re- 
markable that a single vessel could engage two 
enemies and escape being raked. 

Captain Douglass merited and received the 
highest encomiums from the Americans, by his 
intrepid conduct in standing by his consort, as 
there was a possibility of his escaping but he nobly 
scorned to take advantage of the opportunity. 

Captain Stewart proceeded with his two prizes 
to Port Praya, where he arrived on the roth of 
March, 1815, and landed more than a hundred 
of his prisoners. On the next day a little after 
meridian it was discovered that three heavy British 
men-of-war were looking in shore and evidently 
stretching towards the roads. Well knowing that 
the English would disregard the neutrality of the 
port, the Captain ordered the Constitution’s cable 
to be cut, and made signal for the prizes to follow 
which they did with alacritv. As the Constitution 
was passing out, the English prisoners on shore 
took possession of 2 battery, and opened an in- 
effectual fire upon her. 





A heavy fog laying thick upon the water con- 
cealed the hulls of the strangers, but they proved 
to be the Acasta, 40; Leander, 50, and Newcastle, 
50; the former weathered on all the American 
ships, gaining on the Levant and Cyane, but 
falling astern of the Constitution, while, the two 
larger vessels on the latter’s lee quarter, held way 
with her, and she was compelled to cut adrift 
two of her boats the enemy pressing her too hard 
to allow of their being hoisted in. 

Captain Stewart finding that the Cyane was 
gradually dropping astern and to leeward, made a 
signal for her to tack; this order was promptly 
obeyed and it was expected that one of the 
enemy’s ships would follow her, but finding she 
was not pursued she stood on until lost in the 
fog, when in anticipation that the enemy might 
give chase to leeward, Mr. Hoffmann, the prize- 
master again tacked, keeping to windward long 
enough to allow the foe to get ahead should they 
pursue him, he finally squared away for America, 
arriving at New York on the roth of April follow- 
ing. 

The enemy’s ships continued their chase after 
the Constitution and Levant, and by 3 P.M. the 
latter had fallen so far astern that she was in the 
same predicament from which the Cyane had so 
lately been extricated, and Captain Stewart made 
signal for her to tack also. Mr. Ballard who was 
in charge immediately complied, and a few minutes 
after, the three British ships tacked by signal and 
chased the prize, leaving the Constitution standing 
on in a different direction at the rate of eleven 
knots. 

Finding the enemy bent on following, the 
Levant ran back into Port Praya and anchored 
within 150 yards of the shore under a strong 
battery ; as soon as it was seen that the prize 
would gain her anchorage the three ships opened 
fire upon her, as did the battery from the shore,; 
after bearing this for some time the colors of the 
Levant were struck. 

After landing his prisoners at Maranham, and 
learning at Porto Rico that peace had been de- 
clared, Captain Stewart turned the prow of his 
gallant old ship towards the United States, and 
arrived in New York about the middle of May. 

With this cruise ended her fighting career. In 
the course of two years and nine months she had 
been in three brilliant actions, had been twice 
critically chased and had captured five vessels of 
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war, two of which were frigates, and a third frigate 
built. Her good fortune in all her service, as 
well before Tripoli as in the war of 1812, was 
really astonishing ; never dismasted, never got 
ashore, or scarcely ever suffered any of the usual 
accidents to which other vessels have invariably 
been subjected. 

After a period of rest we find her in commission 
at Boston in the year 1820; during 1821-23, 
cruising in the Mediterranean as the flag-ship of 
the squadron; in 1825 again attached to Mediter- 
ranean squadron, under Commodore John Rogers, 
with the rendezvous at Gibraltar. 

Again, in 1835, we find her in commission at 





New York, from which port she sailed on the 23d 
day of June for the Mediterranean, as the flag-ship 
of Commodore Jesse: D. Elliot, touching at Mar- 
seilles, for the purpose of carrying General Lewis 
Cass and family from the latter port to Constanti- 
nople, and on her return trip bringing home the 
Hon. Edward Livingston (Minister to the French 
court) and family. 

It was upon this voyage that the Constitution 
was perhaps in greater danger of being lost than 
at any other period of her eventful existence, and 
the thrilling incident is related by a distinguished 
naval officer, now living, who was an eye-witness, 
whose account we shall give in our July number. 





THE CHARTER OAK. 


By W. T. R. SAFFELL. 


As Dr. Lossing has revived the memory of the | 
Washington Elm, in the December Montuty, I | 
think the memories of the Treaty Elm, the Flag, | 
and the Charter Oak, deserve at this time a similar 
revival. The following account of the Charter | 
Oak is worthy of preservation in a more enduring 
form, and will be welcomed by your readers : 

The noble old tree stood upon the beautiful 
grounds of Hon. Isaac W. Stuart, late the Wyllys’s 
estate, in the southern part of the city. About 
three years ago some boys built a fire in the 
hollow of this tree, which burnt out the punk, and 
though it was feared that this would kill it, such 
was not the fact. Fresh sprouts sprung out the 
next spring, and Mr. Stuart took great pains to 
preserve this valued relic of the original forests 
of New England, but more especially interesting 
as the tree in which the old British Charter of 
Connecticut was secreted and preserved. At this 
time the hollow in the trunk of the old Oak was 
so large that a fire company of twenty-seven full- 
grown men stood up in it together. 

Mr. Stuart had a stout door made to shut up the | 
entrance, and he also placed tin caps upon the 
stumps of broken limbs, and for the past three or 
four years fresh sprouts have grown upon most 
of its limbs, though other limbs were decaying. 
At the time of its fall, young and fresh acorns 
were growing on every part of it. Thousands of 
people are visiting the tree, and bringing away 





such sprigs and parts of limbs as Mr. Stuart 
permits. 

Watchman Butler says he stood at the head of 
the street at the time of the crash. The wind had 
been blowing freshly from the northwest for an 
hour or more. He first heard a loud crack, and 
saw the old oak swaying in the breeze ; a cracking 
noise followed, and then the crash—all within the 
space of a half a minute—and the famous monarch 
of the forest, whose history is so intimately en- 
twined in that of Connecticut, was prostrate upon 
the earth! One thousand years ago, when it was 
in the prime of life—when its years were half 
numbered, its far-reaching branches had sported 
in fiercer storms, and more swift-winged winds. 
But now since full two thousand years have smiled 
and waned upon its youth, its prime, and its 
decline, it had become gray and decrepit, but was — 
still tenacious of life; it still clung to the lovely 
spot which gave it birth, by its far-reaching roots 
running a long way up into the beautiful hillside, 
and downward to the sharp cut below. Firmly, 
aye, proudly, the Oak stood, seemingly conscious 
that nature had marked out for its own accomoda- 
tion one of the most enchanting retreats in the 
State, and that destiny had accorded to it a notable 
and everlasting historic page in the story of Con- 
necticut—one of the patriotic and original thirteen 
States of the Union. 

Proudly it had stood, and when tottering with 
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age, and reduced to a mere shell of a few inches 
by the steady inroads of time itself, it still clung 
with fondness to the loved spot on which it had 
witnessed the decay and downfall of many of its 
associates—the path and the bloody wars of the 
red man, and the red man’s decay—the birth and 
death of generations of the white man, whose axe 
had cut away its towering comrades of the olden 
time. But whilst preserving a fair exterior, it 
was inwardly wasting away, and was obliged to 
yield and fall in a storm far less severe than many 
thousands that had preceded it. 

Before Governor Wyllys came to America, he 
sent his steward forward to prepare a place for his 
residence. As he was cutting away the trees upon 
the hillside of the beautiful ‘‘ Wyllys’s place,’’ a 
deputation of Indiatis came to him and requested 
that he would spare this old hollow oak. They 
declared that it had been the ‘‘ guide of their 
ancestors for centuries.’’ It was spared, to fall 
this day, having finally yielded to the process of 
natural decay. 

The tree measured 33 feet in circumference at 
the bottom; and it has broken off so as to leave 8 
feet of stump on one side and 6 feet on the other 
—the stump measuring 21 feet in circumference 
at its top. 

The charter of King Charles II., for the colony 
of Connecticut, arrived in Hartford in 1662, pro- 
bably in the*month of September, though the 
precise time is not now known. On the oth of 
October it was publicly read to the assembled 
freemen of Connecticut, and was declared to 
‘belong to them and their successors,’’ and the 
people evinced their gratitude by appointing a 
committee to take charge of it, under the solem- 
nities of an oath, and to preserve the palladium 
of the rights of the people. It contained many 
liberal provisions, as may be seen on examining 
it in the Secretary of State’s office, where the ori- 
ginal copy is still preserved with care. It was the 
organic law of Connecticut till the present con- 
stitution took its place in 1818. 

In 1686, the General Government of New 
England was dissolved by James II., and a new 
government was instituted, with Joseph Dudley 
as President of the Commissioners. Connecticut 
refused to surrender, and when the third writ of 
quo warranto was sent to her, Governor Treat, in 
January, 1687, called a special session of the 
Assembly, which refused to accede to the demands 








of the new king. ‘They still held to their charter. 
In March, another special session was convened, 
but still the representatives of the people refused 
to ‘‘surrender.’’ In May they met again in regu- 
lar session, under the Charter, and reélected 
Treat as Governor. 

On the 31st of October, 1687, Sir Edmund An- 
dros, attended by members of his council, and a 
body-guard of sixty soldiers, entered. Hartford to 
take the charter by force. The General Assembly 
was in session. He was received with courtesy, 
but coldness. He entered the Assembly room, 
and publicly demanded the charter. Remon- 
strances were made, and the session was protracted 
till evening. The Governor and his associates 
appeared to yield. The charter was brought in 
and laid upon the table. Sir Edmund thought 
the last moment of the colony had come, when 
suddenly the lights were all put out, and total 
darkness followed! There was no noise, no resis- 
tance, but all was quiet. The candles were again 
lighted, dut the charter was gone! Sir Edmund 
Andros was disconcerted. He declared the gov- 
ernment of Connecticut to be in his own hands, 
and that the colony was annexed to Massachusetts 
and other New England colonies, and proceeded: 
to appoint officers. Whilst he was doing this, 
Captain Jeremiah Wadsworth, patriot of those 
times, was concealing the charter in the hollow 
of Wyllys’s Oak, now known as The Charter Oak. 

In 1689, King James abdicated, and on the oth 
of May of that year Governor Treat and his aso- 
ciate officers resumed the government of Connec- 
ticut under the charter, which had been preserved 
in the Old Hollow Oak. 

This tree has been for centuries one of the 
‘* Hartford Institutions.’’ No tree in the country 
has such legendary associations. Our citizens 
thronged in crowds to the spot. Chief-Justices 
and Reverend Doctors intermixed with sturdy la- 
borers to view the fallen monarch. A dirge was 
played at noon, by Colt’s Armory Band over the 
fallen tree ; it was a touching thing for these me- 
chanics, some of them sons of Connecticut, and 
some of them born the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, thus to volunteer their sympathy ; and many 
a manly eye was moistened as the Dead March 
in Saul was played, followed by ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,’’ and rounded off with ‘‘ Hail Columbia.”’ 
The bells all over the city were tolled at sun- 
down, as a token of the universal feeling that 
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one of the most sacred links that bind these 
modern days to the irrevocable past had been 
suddenly parted. 


a monument be erected’on the spot, commemora- 

tive at once of the bold Wadsworth who saved the 

charter and of the tree in which it was saved. 
The Charter Oak fell on August 21st, 1856. 


Rev. Dr. Hawes suggested that | 





Remarks.—Mr. Saffell, in his letter accompany- 
ing the above paper, asks ‘‘ the Editor’’ to write 
a history of the ‘*‘ Treaty Eim;’’ but we defer 
compliance with the request in the hope that we 
may ifduce our friend William Duane, or some 
equally well-informed writer, to favor us with such 
a history. —Eb1ror. 
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‘© HEAD QUARTERS, VALLEY ForGE 
APRIL 1* [1778] 
Hon* FATHER 

I had the satisfaction to receive yrs and mother’s 
letters dated the 7 March by the hands of D* 
Hutchinson who took them up at Headquarters. 

I would have gone to camp immediately after 
the reception of them, to inquire for Cap‘ Bleecker, 
but unfortunately I had just been preparing to set 
out for Lancaster with D' Crosby. My reasons for 
going there were the following, viz. as I was scant 
of money and D* M°Knight absent and as Dr 
Cochran was about settling the account of the 
Hospital, my friends advised me to receive what 
pay and rations were due to me which I did at a 
venture; both together amounted to near two 
hundred dollars : 

What the Doctor will say when he arrives I 
know not, but at the worst he can charge the three 
months pay to my account. 

Lancaster is really a very pretty place but every 
thing in it is excessively dear. I saw M* Woolsey 
there who desired his compliments to you when I 
wrote. 

I have very little news here but that we are in 
daily expectation of troops from New Jersey and 
the Southern States when we shall have to inocu- 
late six or eight thousand more men. We got 
great credit for those that were last inoculated, for 
out of near 4000 that had the small pox not above 
ten died of it. Our army is very healthy. I am 
in hopes we shall cut a shining figure this campaign 
and be able to drive M* Howe out of Philadelphia 
without much trouble; it is exceedingly fine 
weather, the roads have become very good, and I 
cant conceive the reason why the Enemy dont 
make their appearance in the field unless they are 
in the same predicament that we are (that is) a 
very great scarcity of horses and wagons, or their 
consciousness of our superiority in numbers. 





April 6" Yesterday we received information 
that 70 sail of transports which were seen to sail 
down the Delaware three or four weeks ago have 
returned to Philadelphia (it js said) loaded with 
troops from Rhode I* and New York, so that it is 
expected they will soon attack us before we receive 
our reinforcements, in consequence of which his 
Excellency is now fortifying the Heights about 
the Lines; We must fight, there is no thought of 
retreating, indeed it is impossible to retreat con- 
sidering the bad condition we are in with regard 
to horses as I mentioned before. 

But I must conclude with compliments to Chris- 
topher and all the officers in the Regt of my ac- 
quaintance, 

I remain dear & hon* father 
your most aff* & very dutiful son 
Lieut Cor. WILLETT. M. WILLET?T.” 


** PRINCETON JULY 14" 1778 
My Dear CoLi’— 

It is with the deepest Regret and Contrition of 
Heart, that I conform to the necessity of trans- 
mitting you the most melancholy Piece of Intelli- 
gence that ever touched the Soul of so loving, in- 
dulgent and affectionate a Parent—A Day or two 
after your Departure from Corryell’s Ferry, Mari- . 
nus was taken very unwell, he took some Medicine 
which relieved him so much that he went to the 
River, fishing, where he improperly, when warm, 
with the other, Gentlemen, stripped to swim, im- 
mediately on coming out of the Water he was 
taken very ill, tho’ the Symptoms not being im- 
mediately alarming, he would not consent that I 
should be sent for, as the Gentlemen with him 
took the greatest Care of him, ’till Saturday the 
11” Instant at seven in the Eve he desired to see 
me, and an Express came off to me at Princeton. 
I set out immediately with him, but a Parents’ 
Feelings only could equal the Distress of my Soul 
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at finding my Dear Marinus a corpse’ I lament 
your situation, and that of his disconsolate Mother, 
my own is nothing inferior, in the Loss of him 
who had by his amiable Disposition, his agreeable 
Deportment and Manners endeared himself to me 
by the strongest Bonds of Affection.—He had 
died at 10 O’Clock, in three Hours after the Ex- 
press came away. I was truly miserable least Jus- 
tice had not been done him in the administring 
of Medicine, but was much relieved on particular 
Enquiry to find Nothing more could have been 
done than was done I attended at the last 
friendly Office which could be bestowed on your 
much loved Son, and had him interred in a private 
Presbyterian burying Groynd, about three Miles 
from Corryell’s Ferry in Pennsylvania. I 
have desired that his Clozhes &c be sent to my 
present Quarters ’till I can hear from you, and 
now my Dear Coll? Your most Unhappy Friend 
and Very Hb” Servt 
Cott? M WILLETT Cuas M*°KnicHrT”’ 

Addressed—*‘ Coll® Marinus Willett 

Grand Army 
Danbury—Connec’t’’ 

Endorsed—‘‘ Received this letter at Danbury 
on Fryday, August 7" 1778—by the Post from 
FishKill.”’ 


The MonTuty is indebted to Mr. Charles S. 
McKnight, of Poughkeepsie, New York, for the 
foregoing, which are the first two of a series 
of valuable letters of the Revolutionary period, 
kindly tendered by Mr. McKnight and gladly 
accepted by the Editor. We have two admirable 
letters in hand, to appear shortly, with portraits 
of Dr. Charles McKnight, the writer of the second 
of the above letters, and of the Doctor’s wife, the 
writer of the two letters referred to. 

The writer of the first letter was a son of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel (later Colonel) Marinus Willett, a 
distinguished soldier of the Revolution; born at 
Jamaica, Long Island, July 31, 1740, he gradu- 
ated from Columbia College in 1766, and became 
a lieutenant in DeLancey’s regiment, serving with 
distinction in the attack on Ticonderoga, and in 
Bradstreet’s expedition against Fort Frontenac. 
Early in 1776, he was commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel of the third New York regiment. In 
1778, he served under Washington, and distin- 
guished himself at Monmouth, and in 1779 he 
accompanied Sullivan in his successful expedition 





against the Indians. After the war, he was Sheriff 
of Kings County, 1784 to 1792, and in 1807 was 
Mayor of New York City. He died in New York, 
August 22d, 1830. The son, we learn from the 
second letter, was a young man of peculiarly 
amiable and winning character; and we infer that 
he was attached to the army. 

Of the persons mentioned in the first letter, we 
have space only for a few notes: ‘‘ Dr. Hutchin- 
son’’ was doubtless Dr. James Hutchinson, the 
eminent Philadelphian who received a gold medal 


in 1774 from ‘‘ Philadelphia College,’ for his 


proficiency in Chemistry. At the outbreak of the 
war, he was in London, where he had finished his 
medical education under Dr. Fothergill, - and, 
warmly espousing his country’s cause, hastened 
home by way of France, bearing important de- 
spatches from Dr. Franklin to the Congress. He 
served in the army as a surgeon throughout the 
war, was for years a trustee of the University, the 
‘¢ Physician of the Port,’’ and one of the ‘‘ Physi- 
cians of the Philadelphia College.’”” He died in 
1793. ‘*Dr. Crosby’ was ‘‘Surgeon in his Ex- 
cellency’s Guards,’’ during the war, and sub- 
sequently a professor in the medical department 
of Columbia College. ‘‘ Dr. McKnight’’ was the 
distinguished patriot and surgeon, Dr. Charles 
McKnight ; we shall give a sketch of him in con- 
nection with the portrait before alluded to. ‘Dr. 
Cochran”’ was Dr. John Cochran, born in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, September 1st, 1730, and 
educated at the famous school of Dr. Francis Alli- 
son. At the breaking out of the French war in 
1755, having completed his medical education, he 
entered the British army as surgeon’s mate, and at 
its close quitted it with the reputation of an able 
physician, and settled in Albany, marrying Ger- 
trude, sister of Philip Schuyler, the noble patriot. 
April roth, 1777, Washington induced the Congress 
to appoint him “ Physician and Surgeon-General in 
the Middle Department,’’ and in October, 1781, 
the Congress made him ‘“ Director-General of -the 
Hospitals of the United States.’’ After the war, 
he removed to New York, and President Washing- 
ton appointed him ‘‘ Commissioner of Loans for 
New York.’’ He died at Palatine, Montgomery 
County, New York, April 6th, 1807. ‘‘ Mr. Wool- 
sey’? may have been General Melancthon Lloyd 
Woolsey, who, Drake tells us, was ‘‘a Revolu- 
tionary officer, who died at Trenton, New York, 
June 29, 1819.” 
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MATTHEW TILGHMAN—HIS HOME, HIS KINDRED, AND HIS PUBLIC 
SERVICES. 


By GeorcE TILGHMAN HOoLtypay. 
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MATTHEW TILGHMAN,. 


AMONG the mansions in Maryland renowned in | had many children, but all of them died young, 


history none, perhaps, has sent forth more promi- 
nent men than ‘‘ the Hermitage.” 


The Hermitage | 


except Maria, who was born in England in 1655, 
and Richard, born at the Hermitage in 1672. 


is situated on Chester River, in Queen Anne’s | They all are in the family burying-ground at the 


County. Richard Tilghman, the grandfather of 


Hermitage, which has been the burying-place of 


Matthew, an eminent surgeon of London, was one | this branch of the Tilghman family to this day. 


of those loyal subjects who petitioned in behalf 
of the unfortunate Charles the First. He married 
Maria Foxley in’ 1652, and with her and two of 
their children (a son and a daughter) he emigrated 
to America in 1660, and settled at the place to 
which he gave the name of ‘‘ Hermitage.’’ They 





The following inscription is found on the tomb- 
stone of Richard Tilghman the immigrant: 


«* ALWAYES REMEMBER 
THE §TH OF NOVEMBER 
BUT DOE NOT FORGETT 
DEATH WILL HAVE NO LETT 
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CONSIDER THY END vestry of the Parish of ‘‘ Chester Church.’’ The 
AND THY TIME WELL SPEND 


record of this church, then in Talbot County 
© ob Saks, THE CNS (now in Queen Anne’s County), informs us that 
A CROWN IN THY GRAVE : Y)s 

Vien in 1697, when the second of the three early 
Ira Dixit RICHARDUS TILGHMANUS churches, which successively occupied the same 
B. M. site, was erected, one mile from Centreville, the 
In nem, Sees means for its erection were advanced by Colonel 
pepe sia Richard Tilghman, of the Hermitage, ‘‘ the vestry 

QUI SUB HOC TUMULO ° ” ‘ . . 
seeanenin oe engaging,’’ as the record says, ‘‘to reimburse him 
Osur JANRY 7% ANNO all the necessary expenses.’’ He had a large share 
1675. in the management of the public affairs of the 











——— =: : SS Witt ians 
“THE HERMITAGE’’—TILGHMAN HOMESTEAD. 





The 5th of November was the day on which | Proprietary Government of Maryland. Governor 
Richard Tilghman ard his wife were ‘‘joyned’’ in | John Hart was an intimate friend of Colonel 
holy matrimony. Richard, the son of Richard | Richard Tilghman, as long as he lived, and when 
the immigrant, and father of Matthew, married | he died was buried at the Hermitage. He com- 
Anna Maria Lloyd in 1700, who was a grand- | missioned Richard Tilghman a Judge of the Pro- 
daughter of Madame Anne Neal, a maid of honor | vincial Court on the 21st of September, 1714; 
to Queen Henrietta Maria, the wife of Charles | Chancellor and Keeper of the Great Seal on the 
the First. From the record of his last will it | 6th of November, 1721; and he was one of the 
appears that he divided a large landed property | Lord Proprietary’s Council of State for many 
among his heirs, and left a large estate to his heir- | years. He had five sons, Richard, William, Ed- 
at-law. He was a zealous member of the Church | ward, James, and Matthew—all of whom were 
of England, and for many years a member of the | men of distinction. 

VoL. VI.—27 
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The first, Richard, was born April 28th, 1705, 
and was appointed Judge of the Provincial Court 
in March, 1754. He was the father of James 
Tilghman, the first Attorney-General of Maryland, 
after it became a State. This James Tilghman 
was a conspicuous member of the Convention 
which assembled at Annapolis from 1774 to 1777, 
to take action in regard to the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of the King’s ministry in England. Upon the 
organization of a Council of Safety for the Pro- 
vince of Maryland he was elected a member of this 
Council, and served as long as it continued in 
existence. He was the Chief Judge of the Dis- 
trict Court of Maryland for the counties of Cecil, 
Kent, Queen Anne, and Talbot, in 1791. In 
1804, when another judiciary system was estab- 
lished for Maryland, he was again appointed Chief 
Judge for the same District, and became a mem- 
ber of the Court of Appeals. In this capacity he 
served until his death, in 1809. 

William, the second son, was barn on the 22d 
of September, 1711, and was a member of the 
General Assembly of Maryland for many years. 

Edward, the third son, was born July 3d, 1713, 
and was a member of the General Assembly of 
Maryland, and one of the delegates from this Pro- 
vince to the ** Stamp Act Congress’’ which assem- 
bled at New York, and one of the committee 
appointed by that body to prepare a memorial and 
a petition to the Lords in the Parliament of Great 
Britain. His son, Edward, was one of the most 
eminent members of the Philadelphia Bar of his 
time. 

James Tilghman, the fourth son, was born De- 
cember 6th, 1717. He was brought up to the law, 
and first pursued his profession in Talbot County, 
where he resided on his farm, near Easton. He 
married Anne Francis, daughter of Tench Francis, 
who was Attorney to the Lord Proprietor of Penn- 
sylvania, and removed to Philadelphia, where he 
was considered a learned and distinguished lawyer. 
He was also a member of Penn’s Council, and the 
Secretary of the Proprietary Land Office. He 
died August 24th, 1793, and left ten children, of 
whom Tench, the eldest son, born December 25th, 
1747, was educated at Philadelphia under the 
direction of his grandfather, Tench Francis, and 
at the commencement of the Revolutionary War 
went out as a captain of one of the light infantry 
companies of Philadelphia, and afterwards became 
aid-de-camp and confidential secretary to General 





Washington, with the rank of Colonel. George 
Washington, speaking of him in a letter to John 
Sullivan, a member of the Continental Congress, 
says: ‘* Tench Tilghman joined my family in Au- 
gust, 1776, and was in every action in which the 
main army was concerned. He has been a zealous 
servant and slave to the publick, and a very faith- 
ful assistant to me for nearly five years, a greater 
part of which time he refused to receive pay.’’ 
Colonel Tench Tilghman bore to Congress the 
news of the surrender of Cornwallis, and Congress, 
on the 2gth of October, 1781, recognized his 
merit and abilities, and presented him with a 
horse properly caparisoned and an elegant sword. 
After the war closed he became a merchant, and 
settled in Baltimore, where he married Anna 
Maria, daughter of his uncle, Matthew Tilghman. 
He died April 18th, 1786, and the Maryland Jour- 
nal, under «late of April 2rst, 1786, says: ‘* Yes- 
terday evening were enterred in St. Paul’s Church 
Yard with the greatest marks of respect, the 
remains of the late Colonel Tench Tilghman, an 
eminent merchant of this town; he departed 
from this life on Tuesday evening, after having 
languished a long time under a most distressing 
illness, in the forty-second year of his age—In 
publick life his name stands high as a Soldier and 
Patriot, his political conduct during the late war 
having entitled him to the noblest praise, that of 
an independent, honest man; and his services in 
the honourable and confidential character of aid- 
de-camp to his Excellency, General Washington, in 
the course of the glorious contest for Freedom and 
Independence deservedly obtained the approba- 
tion of his chief and his country; as a private 
character, the deep affection of his family, the 
sorrow of his friends, and the universal regret of 
his fellow-citizens, show their sense of the heavy 
loss they have suffered in the death of this worthy 
and amiable man.’’ General Washington, in a 
letter of condolence to the father of Tench, says: 
‘*That you, Sir, should have the keenest anguish 
for the loss, I can readily conceive. The ties of 
parental affection, united with those of friendship, 
could not fail to produce this effect. It is, how 
ever, a dispensation the wisdom of which is in- 
scrutable ; and amidst all your grief, there is this 
consolation to be drawn, that while living, no 
man could be. more esteemed, and since dead, 
none more lamented than Colonel Tilghman.”’ 
Matthew Tilghman, the fifth son, and the sub- 
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ject of our paper, was born on the 17th day of 
February, 1718. He received the best education 
that the Eastern Shore of Maryland afforded at 
that time, being a pupil of the Rev. Jacob Jones, 
a clergyman of thé Church of England in Cecil 
County. Matthew, at the age of fifteen years, 
was removed from his paternal home to that of 
Matthew Tilghman Ward, of Ward’s Point, in 
Talbot County, who was his uncle by marriage, 
and his first cousin by blood. He was adopted as 
a son by him, and afterwards inherited from him 
an immense landed estate. His education was 
now continued under the direction of Mr. Ward, 
from whom he received the training which was to 
render him so serviceable during a long, active 
life, not only to Maryland, but also to the other 
Colonies. In1741 he married Agne, a daughter 
of his uncle, James Lloyd, and a great grand- 
daughter of Madame Anne Neal, before men- 
tioned in this sketch. 

The first post of responsibility to which Matthew 
Tilghman was appointed was that of commander of 
a troop of horse for protecting the outlying settle- 
ments from the incursions of those Indians who had 
remained on the Eastern Shore ; at the same time 
he was made by the Governor of Maryland one 
of ‘*the Worshipful, the Commissioners and Jus- 
tices of the Peace’’ for Talbot County, a position 
of much more honor and much higher character at 
that time than it has at present. Justices of the 
Peace in those days were Judges of the County 
Court. He was sent as a deputy from Talbot 
County to the Lower House of the Maryland 
Assembly, in 1751, and continued to be a member 
of that House, with but slight intermission, until 
the Province of Maryland was made an independ- 
ent State, and adopted a new Constitution, under 
which the first Assembly met on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1777. Matthew Tilghman was Speaker of 
the House in 1773, 1774, and 1775, and the Presi- 
dent of the General Convention of the Province 
of Maryland, assembled at the City of Annapolis, 
from 1774 to 1777, except on December 8th, 
1774, when John Hall was called to the chair, 
and May 8th, 1776, when Charles Carroll, barris- 
ter, presided (Matthew Tilghman being‘in his seat 
in the Continental Congress on the last-named 
date). Matthew Tilghman was also the chairman 
of the Committee of Correspondence, appointed 
December, 1774, and of the Council of Safety, 
appointed in July, 1775. He was the chairman of 

















every delegation which was sent by the Convention 
of Maryland to the Continental Congress assem- 
bled at Philadelphia, during that eventful period 
(1774 to 1777). It isevident from all the historical 
records of those times, that Matthew Tilghman was 
the Patriarch of Maryland during that epoch of 
decisive actions, that he was at the head of all 
political transactions in Maryland, and that he 
took an active share in the labors of the Conti- 
nental Congress whenever he could do so without 
detriment to the interest of Maryland. 

It is a singular circumstance that the high favor 
in which he was held by the people of Maryland, 
was the cause of the fact that his name is not found 
among those who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. At the time this instrument was signed, 
he was not only a member of the delegation to 
the Continental Congress, but was also a member, 
and the President, of the Maryland Convention 
which was then in session at Annapolis. In June, 
1776, he was in his seat in the Congress at Phila- 
delphia, and during that month was summoned to 
Annapolis, not only to be presant, but to preside 
over the Convention. The labors of this Conven- 
tion lasted uninterruptedly through the whole of 
that eventful July on the fourth day of which the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted by the 
Continental Congress. After an intermission of 
but two weeks a new Convention assembled in 
Maryland on the 14th of August, and remained in 
session until the rrth of November, 1776. This 
Convention framed the new Constitution for the 
State, and Matthew Tilghman was unanimously 
chosen its President. He was deeply engaged in 
the details of all the labors and works of that Con- 
vention. Although the presiding officer of that 
body, still so conspicuous and highly valued were 
his talents that one or other of the several com- 
mittees to whom different subjects had been re- 
ferred, met at his house every evening to procure 
his advice and assistance. It appears, therefore, 
that on account of Matthew Tilghman’s valued 
services and eminent worth his presence was abso- 
lutely required at Annapolis, ard he could not be 
spared to attend at Philadelphia. These circum- 
stances alone prevented his being present at the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, and 
having his name placed on the most brilliant page 
of American history, and deprived him of the honor 
of being mentioned by posterity forever, as one of 
those illustrious patriots who signed that instrument. 
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McMahon, in his history of Maryland, gives 
a complete record of Mr. Tilghman’s vast labors 
in behalf of his State and country; we quote a 
few brief passages : 

‘The Assembly of Maryland was convened 
27th day of May, 1768, and during the session 
took action in regard to a circular received from 
the Massachusetts Assembly, detailing its own 
operations in opposition to an Act of Parliament, 
passed on the 2d of July, 1767, imposing the new 
.. duties on paper, glass in all its varieties, tea, red 
and white lead, and painters’ colors; and said cir- 
cular invited the concurrence of the Assemblies 
generally. In accordance with this invitation, the 
Maryland Assembly appointed a committee of 
gentlemen, distinguished for their abilities and 
attachment to the cause of the Colonies, to draft 
a petition to the King, remonstrating against the 
late impositions. This committee consisted of 
William Murdock of Prince George’s, Thomas 
Johnson, Jr., of Anne Arundel, Thomas Ring- 
gold of Kent, John Hall of Anne Arundel, James 
Hollyday' of Queen Anne’s, Matthew Tilghman 
of Talbot, and Thomas Jennings of Frederick.’’ 
‘On the 22d day of June, 1774, the Convention 
proposed to take action in regard to the arbitrary 
proceedings of the Parliament of Great Britain, 
assembled at Annapolis, and continued in session 
until the 25th day of the same month.’’ ‘* Never 
was there assembled in Maryland a body of men 
more distinguished by their talents, their effi- 
ciency, or the purity of their purposes.’ ‘“ Mat- 
thew Tilghman, Esq., in the chair.’”’ It was by 
this Convention, ‘‘ Resolved, That Matthew Tilgh- 
man, Thomas Johnson, Jr., Robert Goldsborough, 
William Paca, and Samuel Chase, Esqrs., or any 
two or more of them, be deputies for this Pro- 
vince, to attend a general congress of deputies 
from the Colonies, at such time and place as may 
be agreed on to effect one general plan of conduct, 
operating on the commercial connexion of the 
Colonies with the Mother Country for the relief 


1 The Hollyday family, scarcely less conspicuous in the 
annals of Maryland than the Tilghmans, has been twice 
united with that family by the ties of marriage—Henry Hol- 
lyday, second son of the James here mentioned, marrying 
a niece of Matthew Tilghman, and their second sun, James, 
marrying a daughter of Judge James Tilghman. The Hon. 
Richard E. Hollyday, Secretary of State of Maryland, is the 
son of the elder brother of the last-named; hence we see 
the family is still honorably identified with the public affairs 
of the State. 





of Bostun and the preservation of American lib- 
erty.’’ ‘*September 12th, 1774. Matthew Tilgh- 
man, Esq., one of the delegates from the Province 
of Maryland, appeared, and took his seat in Con- 
gress.’’ ‘* October z2oth, 1774. The Associa- 
tion (a document containing the articles to be ob- 
served by the ‘ Association of Freemen’ from all 
the Colonies and Provinces) was signed by the 
delegates from all the several Colonies and Pro- 
vinces.’” ‘* For Maryland: Matthew Tilghman, 
Thomas Johnson, Jr., William Paca, Samuel 
Chase.’’ Among those for Virginia, we find 
Geurge Washington’s signature on this document. 

And, in the records of the successive meetings 
of the Maryland Convention, with the two solitary 
exceptions before noticed, we find Matthew Tilgh- 
man noted as ¢the Chairman by the unanimous 
choice of the patriotic members, while at each 
successive election of Delegates to the General 
Congress his name invariably leads the list ; and 
on the Committee of Correspondence and the 
Committee of Safety the same great name ever 
holds the first place. These facts are the more 
noteworthy when we recall the great and good 
men, the eminent patriots and distinguished states- 
men of Maryland who made her page in the early 
history of our Republic shine with glorious lustre 
—not one of the ‘‘old Thirteen’’ was richer in 
grand men of mark than grand old Maryland, and 
towering above them is ever conspicuous Matthew 
Tilghman. 

The following letter, which was written to Mat- 
thew Tilghman about this period, will show the 
estimation in which he was held in England: 


RICHARD GLOVER TO THE Hon. MATTHEW TILGH- 
MAN, Esq. 


‘*Lonpon, May 3™, 1775. 


Sir: 

The high station which you hold, and the dis- 
tinguished character you bear in your Country, 
must apologize for me, who, trusting to your 
liberal sentiments, use the freedom of troubling 
you with thjs application. It is suggested by a 
sense of justice, and the certain knowledge that I 
am singly possessed of the means to vindicate a 
friend of yours and mine—I mean Mr. William 
Molleson, the most eminent trader to your Pro- 
vince, who hath been more than once unwarrant- 
ably traduced in the American prints,”’ etc. 

Matthew Tilghman continued to serve his State 
in the Continental Congress, until some time in 
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1777, when he resigned that charge, because he 
had been elected one of the Senators in the Senate 
of Maryland for the Eastern Shore. He served in 
this department of the State government until 
1781, when he was again chosen Senator by the 
Electoral College of Maryland, out he resigned 
before his term had expired. 

Matthew Tilghman’s whole life was one long, 
continuous course of indefatigable labor and 
incessant work for the benefit of the State of 
Maryland, and of the Union. 

He was indeed the Patriarch of Maryland, and 
the leading spirit in all those measures which 
accomplished the formation of the State and 
the Nation, and this among such patriots and 
statesmen as Samuel Chase, Thomas Johnson, Jr., 
Charles Carroll, barrister, Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, William Paca, Thomas Stone, and a host 
of others, whose brilliant minds gave lustre to the 
history of Maryland. 

This great man died suddenly, on the 4th of 
May, 1790, in consequence of a stroke of paralysis. 
The following notice of his death appeared in the 
Maryland Journal, under date of May 18th, 
1790: 

‘‘Died suddenly, the 4th inst.,-at his seat in 
Talbot County, Matthew Tilghman, Esq., in the 
73d year of his age. In private life, he possessed 
and practiced those virtues which distinguish the 
good citizen, and constitute the amiable character 
of a good Christian ; he was truly an affectionate 
husband and tender parent, a kind and attentive 
master, and a most benevolent and good neighbour. 
In his publick sphere, he stood high in the con- 
fidence of his country, and until age and infirmities 
pleaded for retirement, his life might be said to 
have been one continued scene of labour and _ use- 
fulness in its service, while he was ever considered 
as one of the firmest and most zealous advocates 
of civil and religious liberty.’’ 

Matthew Tilghman left four children, Richard, 
of Smith’s Forest, in Queen Anne’s County; Lloyd, 
who inherited the homestead of his father; Mar- 
garet, who was married to Charles Carroll, barrister, 
of Mount Clare, the same gentleman who is men- 
tioned as a member of the Maryland Conversions 





and Maryland delegations ; and Anna Maria, who 
was married to Colonel Tench Tilghman, the 
aid-de-camp and confidential secretary to General 
Washington. 

The Hermitage was in possession of men of the 
name of Richard Tilghman during four genera- 
tions, descending from father toson. The last 
of them died in 1810. He had an only son, 
Richard, who died before his father, as a bachelor, 
at the age of about forty years. His father then 
devised his estate to his nephew, Richard Cooke, 
with the request that he would take the name of 
Tilghman for his own. Richard Cooke complied 
with this request. The Hermitage, at present, 
is in the possession of Colonel Richard Cooke 
Tilghman, a son of the latter. This Colonel 
Richard Cooke Tilghman graduated at the Mili- 
tary Academy of the United States, the second in 
a class of thirty-three graduates, in July, 1828. 
He was promoted to Brevet Second Lieutenant 
of Artillery in the United States Army. He per- 
formed military service for about eight years, 
during which time he served on staff duty in the 
Eastern department, in garrison, under orders of 
the Engineer department, on the construction of 
the National Road through the new State of Ohio, 
and as an Adjutant in the First Regiment of Artil- 
lery. He resigned his commission, March 31st, 
1836. He then served, as a Civil Engineer, the 
State of Maryland from 1836 to 1837; the United 
States from 1837 to 1846. He surveyed sites for 
fortifications on' Lake Champlain; located and 
built roads in the Indian Reservation in Iowa 
Territory ; and made reconnoissances of the ap- 
proaches to the city of New Orleans, and super- 
intended the harbor improvements at the Lakes 
Erie and Michigan. 

Since 1846 he has lived at the Hermitage, 
and has turned his attention to agriculture; he 
has been, however, called away from the duties 
of agricultural occupation to serve his State several 
times. 

He was elected Judge of the Orphans’ Court for 
the county of his residence in 1871, and the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland appointed him Chief Judge of 
that Court. 
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THE GIRONDISTS—THEIR GENIUS AND THEIR FAILURE. 


By Tuomas A. BENT. 


THE Province of Gironde is honored by man- 
kind as the birthplace of those who spent their 
lives in erecting the fabric of French liberty, and 
who met their death in the violent overthrow of 
the incompleted structure they had reared. 

Situated by the sea, its metropolis, Bordeaux, 
open to the intercourse of all nations, the same 
ships whose coming enriched her people with the 
wealth of merchandise brought also a more precious 
treasure, a rarer product, intelligence of the strug- 
gles and triumphs of nations endeavoring to be 
free. A famous province was Gironde. Here 
neither legislative nor kingly tyranny had ever 
flourished. Nor did the licentiousness of Parisian 
manners corrupt its people, nor the servility of 
the Parisian court enervaie its administration. 

Here Montesquieu was born. Here also Mon- 
taigne had flourished, and here President Dupaty 
had taught the application of philosophy to politics. 

Out of what place in France more suitable than 
this, could sentiments of republican equality have 
arisen? Trained under the influence of such 
associations as these, and eager to test the value 
of principles in practice, the Girondists entered 
upon the Revolutionary era. Like to those ancient 
youths, who studied in the acadamic groves of 
Alexandria and Tarsus, and who went forth armed 
with categories and formule, deeming themselves 
able to subdue all Heathendom with the sword of 
the three axioms ; so did the heroes of the Gironde 
approach an equally difficult task, confident of 
triumph in that known acquiescence which men 
naturally yield to truth. 

Gifted with qualities that ennoble manhood and 
compel the admiration of all generous minds, they 
seemed lacking in no requisite for political success. 
Eloquence was theirs in a preéminent degree. 
If the Jacobins possessed their triumvirate of blood, 
so did the Girondists theirs of genius. When did 
an orator arise in France greater than Vergniaud ? 
Excelling Mirabeau in the structure of his sen- 
tences, he far surpassed him in the grandeur of his 
sentiments and in enthusiasm for his cause. 

Swaying the multitude at his pleasure, he yet 
strove to move them to noble endeavors, scorning 
alike the cant of the demagogue and the malevo- 








lence of the partisan. Or, who so logical, so 
ironical, so admirable for clearness of statement, 
so trusted for accuracy of detail, as Gensonne? 
Or who more brilliant than the young and daring 
Gaudet, at one time subduing the Mountain, at 
another dictating to the Court ? 

Among the statesmen of the age, did any surpass 
Brissot? His extensive acquaintance with foreign 
affairs, his profound knowledge of home adminis- 
tration, his patient industry, all combined to make 
him what he was, the leader of the Girondist party. 
And Condorcet, the philosopher and scientist, and 
Isnard, and Louvet, all stand in the front rank 
of those whom Heaven has endowed with ad- 
mirable gifts. Nor did it bestow upon these 
illustrious men in scanty measure those gentler 
graces which adorn the soul and beautify the 
character. Domestic affection crowned the altar 
of their homes, and neighborly sympathy and 
tender compassion awakened the love of their 
associates. Who more just than Vergniaud ; ‘‘ the 
man for great days,’’ yet reducing himself to 
poverty in order to discharge the debts of his 
dead father? Who purer, in that licentious age, 
than Brissot, *‘The Penn of Europe.!’? Who 
gentler than Condorcet, fiery in passion, yet 
subduing his impulses? He whom D’Alembert 
compared with a ‘‘ volcano covered by snow.” 

Who more constant in Christian kindness than 
Ribaud de Saint Etienne! Of the Rolands, what 
can be said which the pens of numberless authors 
have not expressed ? The husband, calm, sagacious, 
inflexible ; the wife, a heroine and a prophetess. 
She appears to have united with many of the 
graces which adorn her own sex, nearly all of 
those sterner qualities, which characterize the 
opposite. Sympathy and compassion were blended 
with masculine resolution, aad womanly modesty 
with heroic intrepidity. A hater of seditious 
pamphleteers, she adored the philosophy of free- 
dom ; despising the tricks of small politicians, she 
founded her creed upon the doctrines of Plutarch 
and the sages. Whatever was lovely in the ideal, 
she worshipped. Whatever was gross and materi- 
alistic, she despised ; ‘¢ willing to bow the knee to 
the statues in the king’s gardens, but refusing obei- 
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sance to the occupants of the king’s palace.’’ She 
lives in history as the woman of history, ‘‘ the 
Heloise of the eighteenth century.’’ Such were 
the leaders of the Gironde. 

Cultured, humane, and personally brave. Are 
these the qualities which fit men to act great parts 
in times of revolutionary turmoil? Their culture 
as the nursery of useless theories led them into 
irretrievable ruin. Their humanity availed not 
for others, nor did their personal bravery answer 
for themselves. The representative bodies suc- 
cessively in power during the different periods of 
the French revoiution were three in number: The 
National Assembly, the Legislative Assembly, and 
the National Convention. The first attacked the 
the king in his prerogatives, the second deprived 
him of them, the third took away his life. 

In the National Assembly, which adopted the 
Constitution of ’9t, the Girondists were present, 
though not as yet recognized by their distinctive 
party names, owing to the absence of the great 
men from Gironde, who afterward gave character 
to the organization. 

In the deliberations of the Legislative Assembly 
and of the National Convention, they had numeri- 
The Constitution 


cally a controlling influence. 
of ’91 had been in part the work of their hands. 


They afterwards abolished that instrument. For 
this act they have been both justified and con- 
demned. Their proceedings in the matter were 
contrary, but not inconsistent. The motives 
which influenced them originated in both cases, 
in the same source. Under thé king they beheld 
the dominion of the nobility, the oppression of 
the priesthood, and the subjection of the people, 
They saw that to bring prosperity to France, the 
crown must be weakened, religious intolerance 
suppressed, and the rights of the subject vindicated. 
But after the adoption of the constitution, two 
new embarrassments unexpectedly arose, for which 
they had provided no remedy. A furious party 
from the dregs of the people was gradually work- 
ing itself into power. It acknowledged no law 
but that of license. Under the king, the state 
alone had been oppressed. In this new faction 
of the Sections, the Girondists beheld not only 
the destruction of the state, but the subversion of 
society. From different quarters foreign armies 
were advancing on the capital. 

They were said to be in league with the king. 
Their object was to restore him to absolute power. 


But one course therefore remained for the Girond- 
ists to pursue. To coerce the king, in order to 
preserve liberty. To constitute the legislative 
assembly supreme, in order to preserve society. 
Such then were their immediate motives. Up to 
this point, they seem discreet. Their legislation 
appears effectual and provident. From the arrest 
of the king dates the period of their decline. 
Their policy now changes. Possessing a majority 
in the only recognized legislative body in the land 
having the codperation of the better classes of 
society in the capital, supported with enthusiasm 
by the Provinces, they might have restored peace 
to France, and might have established upon a 
sure basis, a firm yet equitable government. All 
this they might have done, yet failed to do. But 
let us not, as do some, withhold from them the 
credit of having any fixed policy, or any settled 
convictions. They possessed both. Their error 
for the first part, consisted in adhering to such 
policy, contrary to the manifest requirements of 
present exigencies ; their error for the second part, 
lay in not adhering to these convictions, when 
confronted with the necessity of immediate action. 
The first mistake led to the destruction of their 
influence as a party ; the second to the destruction 
of themselves. The chief aim of the Girondists 
seems to have been to found a republic upon 
certain abstract principles, which are wholly in- 
applicable to the present constitution of society. 
‘Universal Reason,’’ said Brissot, ‘‘is the 
only basis of Liberty.’’ ‘‘ Liberty,’’ said Madame 
Roland, ‘is for great souls, not for weak minds.”’ 
‘The soil,’’ said Vergniaud, ‘‘is too weak to 
i the roots of civic liberty. This people is 
childish to wield its laws without hurting 
itself. . . We deemed ourselves at Rome and 


to make laws in accordance with the capacities 
and character of the people, the Girondists sought 
to raise the people to an appreciation of their own 
ideal standard of laws. In this consisted their 
supreme error. * They legislated for France upon 
the principles of moral science. They overlooked 
the actual, and thought only of what ougiit to be. 
Of books they knew much ; of men, little. Versed 
in argument and trained in dialectic subtleties, 
they yet lacked the prime essential for successful 
rulership, a comprehensive knowledge of the wants 
and desires of the common people. Eloquence 
and invective may excite revolt; but, unless allied 








we were at Paris.’’ Thus instead of endeavoring ~- 
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with sound judgment and practical wisdom, they 
cannot control its movements, nor create from its 
elements the nucleus of a free and purified State. 

Incapable of understanding the people, the 
Girondists themselves were misunderstood. When 
they dilated of virtue, they were called hypocrites. 
When they quoted the ancients, they were ridiculed 
as pedants, and when they pleaded for the lives 
of their fellow-citizens, they were denounced as 
aristocrats. Their notions were viewed as chimeri- 
cal, and their efforts as pointless and vain. 

But it cannot be concealed that the policy of 
the Girondists failed not more through its inherent 
unfitness, than in consequence of the character of 
its advocates. From the very beginning of the 
struggle in the Legislative Assembly in which they 
first appear as the Girondist party, irresolution 
and supineness inark their conduct. Their mani- 
fest aim at that period was to save the king, and 
while stripping him of the few prerogatives, which 
under the Constitution of ’91 he yet possessed, to 
hold him subject to the will of their party. Such 
was their scheme. Confused by the clamors of 
the minority, they accuse the king of capital crimes 
intending not to convict him; they then convict 
him that they may appeal to the people in his 
behalf. Indignant at the lawlessness of the Ja- 
cobin Clubs, they appoint the ‘* Commission of 
Twelve,’’ to reform abuses, and immediately pass 
a vote dissolving its membership. They accuse 
Marat of fearful crimes, and send him for trial to 
a tribunal of his partisans. They openly charge 
Robespierre with usurpation, and extend him 
eight days in which te make his defence. By 
proposing an army from the provinces, they incur 
the accusation of hostility to the Republic; by 
withdrawing the measure, they surrender all means 
of self-defence. 

Having a majority in the National Convention, 
they suffer the arrest of their own members, and 
appeal for protection to the bludgeons of their 
enemies. Received with disdain, they return to 
the hall of legislation, not as representatives to vin- 
dicate the majesty of the law, but as refugees seek- 
ing the protection of the altars. Thus they fall. 

But though in reviewing their lives, we may 
wonder at their blind infatuation, let us not hastily 
pronounce unfavorable judgment upon the abstract 
nature of their doctrine. They were indeed 
theorists, but their error lay not in the theory 


itself, but in its immature application. In theory 
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they were correct. They maintained the equality 
of all men before the law; the supremacy of reason 
over force, and the sacredness of conscience and 
of human life. 

It were as vain to question the abstract correct- 
ness of these principles, in the world of pure 
politics and morality, as to deny the soundness of 
of Newton’s laws in the world of pure mathematics. 

Both are generalizations, and as such inapplica- 
ble to the affairs of ordinary life. To calculate 
with accuracy by the latter, necessitates the re- 
cognition of certain material forces, such as 
gravitation, inertia and intervening media; to rule 
society by the former requires an allowance for 
certain human passions, such as lawlessness, ambi- 
tion, and avarice. 

The time is approaching which will mark the 
prevalence of these principles throughout the wide 
world, Unimpaired in their sway by the presence 
of crime and ignorance, they will rule in the 
household, in the community, and in the state ; 
forming both the basis and the framework of that 
future society in which mankind shall have attained 
to its highest excellence. 

The Jacobins sought to regenerate France by 
blood ; the Girondists by philosophy. Both failed 
and both suffered at the hands of the executioner. 

A universal and just sentiment has consigned 
the former to eternal infamy. In passing upon 
the merits of the latter, the world freely forzives 
and seeks to forget their weaknesses. It gladly 
recounts their virtues and remembers, with Cor- 
neille, that ‘‘ Not the scaffold but the crime is that 
which makes the shame.’’ 


REMARKS.—To the foregoing we gladly give 
space as an introduction to a subject upon which 
we should very much like to have a number of 
analytic and critical papers—the subject, which we 
think can be discussed with advantage to American 
thinkers in this Centennial Era, may be styled 
**The Mistakes, the Faults and the Failures of 


Republics of the Past.’? Our American Republic, 
though an experiment in its inception, has achieved 
marked success, while former efforts in the direc- 
tion of popular government were chiefly remarkable 
for their blundering, struggling success for a brief 
period and their, early downfall, and it would be 
interesting and might be advantageous to trace 
the causes which have operated in the several 
instances. —EDITOR, 
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CHAPTER XII. THE VILLAGE PEACEMAKER. 

Goop sometimes comes out of evil. 

Dym derived a crumb of consolation even from 
Stewart’s misfortune. As the quaint old proverb 
hath it, *‘ It is an ill wind that blows no one any 
good.’’ 

‘¢ T shall see Honor again,’’ was her first waking 
thought the nebt morning, as see puzzled out a 
labyrinth of dreams to find a fresh September wind 
blowing over the sunny terraces, and ‘the last 
rose of summer’’ tapping softly against her window 
pane. 

That evening at Nidderdale Cottage seemed 
full of far-off sweetness in the retrospect—a con- 
fusion of lilies, moonlight, and low-toned talk. 
Some ‘‘ long drawn-out chord of sympathy’’ never 
ceased to vibrate strangely in the girl’s heart at 
the mere mention of Honor’s name. Sometimes 
achance speech from the squire or a trick of his 
voice brought her vividly before her. The odd 
abruptness, the undercurrent of deep feeling, the 
slow vein of mingled thought and satire, now 
dreamy, now breaking into full current of speech— 
all returned again and again to Dym’s memory. 
Her interest had been strongly excited—to tell the 
truth, she was secretly wearying to see Miss Nethe- 
cote’s face again. 

But since the village flower-show they had never 
met. Twice aday on Sundays Dym had caught 
sight of a pure Greek profile and gray-silk dress 
in a little side pew appropriated to the female 
singers; for the vicar, in spite ot his High-Church 
proclivities, had not yet succeeded in organising 
a trained choir, though report whispered that a 
few plonghmen and farmers’ lads were being 
secretly drilled by the vicar and Miss Nethecote 
in a far-off barn, not a great distance from Nid- 
derdale Cottage. 

In default of white surplices and hoy-choristers, 
the choir stalls remained suggestively empty, and 
the cantori side was distantly represented by the 
miller’s stalwart sons, an harmonious blacksmith, 
and the baker’s assistant, who was fictitiously sup- 
posed to have the purest bass in the village, while 





the decani side responded in a variety of sweet 
trebles, led by Miss Nethecote’s fine soprano. 
Dym sat with Mrs. Chichester in the squire’s 
pew, which commanded a good view of the chan- 
cel and vacant stalls ; the squire himself preferred 
occupying one of the free seats near the door; he 
always sat onabench in company with Dame 
Ford, and an old patriarch in a smock-frock, who 
looked about a hundred, and was only sixty-five, 
and toothless. Dym, feeling faint one Sunday, 
and sitting in the cool porch a while to recover 
herself, saw the patriarch, with horn spectacles on 
nose, looking over the squire’s big book and whin- 
ing out a dreary falsetto. How rich and full 


Guy’s tones sounded by contrast ! 

Dym marvelled not a little over this whim of 
the squire’s. 

** Does not St. James tell us to have no respect 


of persons ?”’ he returned gravely, when Dym had 
hazarded some inquiry as to this curious choice of 
seat. ‘Though I am a Broad Churchman, Miss 
Elliott, I am all for the free and open churches. 
There is no rank in religion, and for myself I 
would as soon go to heaven with the Dame and 
old Martin as with your titled folks.’’ 

‘«Ts that why you sit near the door ?’’ asked Dym, 
with unusual boldness, for she was curious 0:1 the 
subject; but the squire only turned off the ques- 
tion with a jest. He had met them as usual at the 
bottom of the steps, and had given his mother his 
arm ; it was their custom to linger a moment and 
exchange greetings and little civilities with their 
neighbors. ‘‘ Kindness is cheap; it costs nothing 
to pat a curly head and ask after mother, and you 
have no idea how popular it makes one,’’ he said 
once, laughing. Sometimes some wee toddling’ 
mite would run out from the group of school- 
children, and clasp the squire around the knee; 
if the cheeks were clean and rosy, there were 
kisses and halfpence as well as pats; but they 
always left him if they caught sight of Honor. 
Miss Nethecote always came out last with her 
brother, and the children clustered around her 
like bees around their queen—boys as well as girls. 
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Honor would take a chubby hand or two and walk 
on swiftly—she never volunteered more than a 
smile and a nod to the squire’s party as she passed. 

** You shall have plenty of lollipops if you will 
stay with me,’’ the squire said once to a little 
village beauty that he much affected; she had 
come running to him over the graves with her 
red hood down on her neck, and her fair hair 
streaming. ‘‘ You will stay with me, Susie, won’t 
you?’’ But Susie would not. 

**T’ll give ’ee a kiss, but I must go to Nanny- 
goat’’—for thereto had Miss Nethecote’s name 
degenerated on baby lips. ‘‘Great mammie, tell 
he to put Susie down.”’ 

**« She is always wild to go to the good Lady, 
Mr. Chitterful,’’ explained Dame Ford apologeti- 
cally, for Susie was her grand-child. 

‘* Faithless Susie, like the rest of your fair sex,’’ 
quoth the squire, as he put her down gently from 
his arms—‘‘ there, run away, you baby.’’ ‘‘ Red 
riding-hood’’ Susie had hold of the gray silk after 
that, and trotted confidingly alone, chattering in 
her broken baby dialect to Honor. 

*‘It is well to be squire Chitterful—do you 
admire Dame Ford’s pronunciation, Miss Elliott ? 


But it is better to be ‘‘the good lady,”’ isn’t it 
now?”’ 


Evidently Miss Nethecote heard him, for she 


colored high as she passed on. Dym found out 
afterwards that Miss Nethecote was chiefly known 
by this name in the village; and certainly the 
contest for popularity between the two might have 
run hot and high. Perhaps the balance was in 
Honor’s favor. ‘ You see the squire have moods, 
and Miss Nethecote have none,’’ as an old alms- 
man once expressed it. 

Dym danced away to fetch her hat on the 
morning in question, when Mrs. Chichester had 
again reiterated her determination to call on Miss 
Nethecote: she listened with a sort of wonder- 
ment as she heard her tell Stewart to take the 
lower road, and to be sure not to drive by the five- 

"acre field, where the squire was shooting. ‘* Was 
she afraid of the guns, or did she wish her visit 
to Nidderdale to be kept a secret from her son ?”’ 
Dym had to keep her curiosity to herself. Mrs. 
Chichester’s face this morning did not invite con- 
fidence—there was a pained, anxious expression 
upon it, and the same tired look about the eyes, 
as though she had passed another wakeful night. 

During the drive she scarcely spoke, and seemed 





so lost in thought that she quite started when the 
carriage stopped, and Dym said, ‘‘ We are just in 
time, for Miss Nethecote has only this moment 
ridden up to the door.”’ 

Miss Nethecote saw them at once. She quickly 
dismounted, and throwing the reins over her 
horse’s neck, gathered up her long habit in one 
hand, and walked quietly towards the carriage, 
the mare following her like adog. There wasa 
pleased smile of recognition as she saw Dym, and 
then she passed round to Mrs. Chichester’s side 
of the carriage. 

‘* Good-morning, Mrs. Chichester; you do not 
often pay me such early morning visits. Will 
you come in ?—Humphrey is in the orchard.’’ 

‘* No, thank you,’’ returned Mrs. Chichester ; 
then in an embarrassed tone, ‘‘ my business is to 
you, Honor.’’ ' 

Honor nodded in a perfectly business-like way, 
and then motioned Stewart aside. 

‘What is wrong?’’ she asked, in a clear low 
voice, as though it were an every day occurrence 
for Mrs. Chichester to drive up and tell her her 
troubles. She stood perfectly silent, with her 
hand on the carriage-door, while Mrs. Chichester 
whispered a long story in her ear. Dym, who 
could hardly catch a word, looked on in curious 
admiration and wonder. What a picture Honor 
was, standing under the trees in her blue habit 
and shady hat and feathers, the mare lipping her 
skirt daintily all the while in search of concealed 
sugar ! 

‘* You must wait, Hagar, my beauty,”’ said her 
mistress tenderly once, as Mrs. Chichester grew 
hot and faltered over her narrative. The poor 
lady wiped away a few more tears of distress and 
humiliation. 

‘¢You must be in trouble indeed,’’ returned 
Honor, looking at her steadily, when she had 
finished. 

‘*T am; I would not have had this happen for 
worlds,”’ 

‘*T mean you must be ina sore strait to send 
for me,’’ observed Miss Nethecote, in a meaning 
tone, at which Mrs. Chichester colored up like a 
girl. 

‘‘T thought you would help me,”’ she pleaded. 

Miss Nethecote knit her white brows over the 
deprecatory tone. 

‘* Have I ever refused to help you, Mrs. Chi- 
chester ?”’ 
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‘*God forbid! I mean, what should we do if 
you denied or grew tired of us?”’ 

‘I wish I were,’’ was the singular answer. 
‘Well, Mrs. Chichester, what do you want me to 
do?”’ 

‘¢ Change your dress and come home with me.” 

‘* Impossible !’’ 

‘¢Oh, Honor !”’ 

A grave inscrutable smile came over Miss Ne- 
thecote’s face. 

‘*T cannot belie my name and break my word, 
can I? I have promised to take luncheon with 
Mrs. Grey.”’ 

‘*Come afterwards; come up to dinner —we 
shall be quite alone this evening.”’ 

‘I must have Humphrey for my z7s-é-vis, 
then.”’ 

‘* Very Well.”’ 

‘¢And I must make another condition—you 
must leave Miss Elliott with me.’’ 

Mrs. Chichester looked at Dym’s happy face a 
little suspiciously. 

‘‘[ can’t spare her, Honor,’’ somewhat un- 
easily. 

‘* As you please,’’ was the careless answer. 

‘¢Do you really want her?’’ in a relenting tone. 

‘<I have made up my mind not to want any- 
thing in this world, Mrs. Chichester.’’ 

‘<Well, well, I ought not to refuse such a trifling 
favor. I am getting a crabbed old woman with 
my troubles. Guy is a dear boy; but he is a 
great care to me.”’ 

‘¢ Most dear boys are,’’ somewhat dryly. 

‘*But you will do your best for Stewart to- 
night, Honor ?”’ 

‘«T have promised,’’ was the laconic answer. 

‘* Guy is a little difficult just now. I hope you 
will not have hard work, my dear.”” — 

‘*T can’t cheat myself into any such pleasing 
belief. If there be one thing the squire loaths as 
poison, it is a lie.”’ 

‘¢But Stewart never said anything false before.’’ 

‘‘Well, that is in his favor, certainly. I sup- 
pose, as the mischief lies at my door—my letter 
being the unfortunate apple of discord—I must do 
my utmost to rectify it; but I will not imitate 
Stewart’s falsehood. The business was of the 
utmost importance.”’ 

*« So I feared,’’ answered Mrs. Chichester. 

‘© A lad down our way was in sad trouble. I 
told the squire all about it in my letter, and 
begged him to be lenient to the culprit. If he 





had known all the particulars, as I do, or even 
half’’—here Honor’s mouth grew stern—“ he would 
hardly have committed the poor boy to prison for 
a petty theft, a first offence, and half-broken his 
brother’s heart. Stewart’s stupid blunder has 
brought terrible grief to a respectable family.” 

‘*To be sure, Guy was in court yesterday. This 
is worse than I thought, Honor; no wonder Guy 
was so angry.”’ 

‘* He knew how grieved I should be ; one of my 
Sunday scholars too—such a promising lad ;’’? and 
actually a tear rolled down Miss Nethecote’s face 
as she spoke. ‘‘ I would have gone into court and 
begged him off myself, only I was down Jane Tra- 
vers, who was suddenly taken worse. Never mind, 
Mrs. Chichester ; poor George must bear his pen- 
alty now.”’ 

‘¢ My dear Honor, I had no idea of this,’’ and 
Mrs. Chichester took her hand kindly ; but Miss 
Nethecote quietly withdrew it. 

‘¢ Things will go wrong sometimes ; but I don’t 
see that Stewart need suffer as well as poor George. 
Now, Miss Elliott, jump out, please. I don’t 
think we need detain Mrs. Chichester any longer.’’ 

‘* How quick you are to dismiss me, Honor !’’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Chichester mournfully. 

Miss Nethecote opened her lips as though to 
answer, and then the gray eyes suddenly filled up 
with tears, and she turned away. 

** Good bye, Honor; you will not be late ?”’ 

‘* Good-bye !’’ was the sole reply vouchsafed by 
Miss Nethecote; she bowed quit egravely in an- 
swer to Mrs. Chichester’s parting smile and wave 
of her hand. She curved one arm round the 
mare’s neck and leaned on it somewhat heavily ; 
Dym heard her draw a heavy sigh of relief as the 
carriage rolled along the sunny road, and then 
she turned on her quite gaily. 

‘**Something attempted, something done, hath 
earned a night’s repose.’ I love that glorious old 
blacksmith for that one speech. Isn’t life a patch- 
work, Miss Elliott ?’’ linking her arm in hers and 
leading the way to the house. ‘‘ Every day there 
is a fresh bit to put in—a star here, a cross there.’’ 

‘*What an idea!’’ laughed Dym joyously. 
There were the little lawn, the apple trees, the 
lilies, the doves cooing on the roof; through the 
open door she could see great flecks of purple 
shadow on the grass, the cows had taken refuge in 
the orchard, the geese came waddling up with 
outstretched necks to the back door. 

‘‘Oh, how delicious! How glad I am to be 
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here again !’’ cooed Dym in unison with them. 
‘* How happy you must be to live in such a little 
paradise !”’ 

‘* Are earthly paradises free from briers and 
nettles? Tut, Miss Elliott, you are too imagina- 
tive. To-day I only see cows and grass, the 
lilies struggle up like weeds. Iam still thinking 
of my patchwork.”’ 

** You are fretting over that poor boy, you 
mean,’’ returned Dym softly. They were standing 
in the porch, and Miss Nethecote was feeding the 
mare with the long coveted dainty. 

‘Why won’t bits of sugar make us happy?”’ 
moralized Miss Nethecote—she was evidently in 
no mood for sympathy. ‘‘ The worst of patch- 
work is, one cannot always fit one’s pieces, our 
bit of stuff is three-cornered when we want it 
square.’’ 

‘We can shape it to our liking, I suppose ?”’ 
returned Dym, trying to enter into the humor 
of the thing. 

**Cut and snip it to pieces, I suppose you 
mean. Ah, well’’—sighing—‘‘I shall have some 
tough work to-night. Now, Hagar, my darling, 


sweets to the sweet, but moderation in all things, 


my pocket is empty. Miss Elliott, my mare never 
loves her corn so much as when I feed her myself, 
so while I attend to her, and change my dress, 
you may as well bestow your company on Hum- 
phrey, who is smoking his pipe under the orchard 
wall.’’ 

So Dym wandered over the field, and found her 
way into a tiny orchard, where she saw the well- 
known shooting coat and straw hat, in company 
with a small gray dog, who ran forward, barking 
furiously, and then changing his mind, sat up and 
looked foolish. 

‘* Why, this is not—yes, it is—Kiddle-a-wink ?”’ 

Kiddle-a-wink cocked one ear, and begged till he 
scented rabbits, and exchanging the pathetic for the 
practical, disappeared down a neighboring warren, 
the fag end of a gray tail wagging in mid air. 

‘Why is Kiddle-a-wink here?’’ she asked, as 
Humphrey came up and shook hands; ‘‘ he is Mr. 
Chichester’s dog.’’ 

‘**« My sister would beg to differ from you, Miss 
Elliott ; there is a great difference between was 
and is, he is Honor’s property now.” 

**T thought Mr. Chichester was so fond of 
him.’’ 

‘*Kiddle-a-wink unfortunately took a great 
fancy to Honor, and would follow her about 





anywhere in preference to his master; so the 
squire told her one day she had better keep him. 
Kiddle-a-wink was as bad as little Susie Ford last 
Sunday.”’ 

‘*Every one seems to love Miss Nethecote.”’ 
returned Dym musingly ; and then, as she walked 
under the sunny wall with Humphrey, she related 
to him the history of last night, poor Stewart’s 
misfortune, the squire’s wrath, and Mrs. Chi- 
chester’s unavailing intercession. 

‘*Why does she think your sister will have 
more influence with the squire ?’’ asked the girl 
curiously, she was growing very confidential with 
this simple honest Yorkshireman. She began to 
understand that, in spite of his plainness, he was 
a man one could respect and trust; during these 
weeks she had often met him in the village, and 
had learnt to prattle fearlessly to him when he 
turned and walked back to Ingleside with her. 

There was a curious mingling of good nature 
and gentleness in the tone in which he always 
answered her. Dym was never quite sure that he 
did not regard her as a child, and look down on 
her from the unanswerable altitude of middle age. 
He would stave off awkward questions like the 
present with a gruff ‘‘ Ay, ay, young maidens are 
always curious,’’ or ‘‘ Come, come, you did not 
mean me to answer that now;’’ and elevate his 
eyebrows in such droll perplexity that Dym could 
only laugh. 

Once when in somewhat bad taste, Dym per- 
sisted in pressing him on some point, he patted 
her gently on the shoulder with his great hand, 
and said soothingly, ‘‘ Nay, nay, Miss Elliott, I’m 
a plain man, one doesn’t like to use a downright 
No to a lady, so be a sensible girl and don’t ask 
me any more,’’ and Dym for a long time after 
that felt like a scolded child. 

But he never checked her long girlish preambles 
and on the present occasion smoked his pipe in 
profound gravity while Dym told her story, and 
when she repeated her question a second time, 
‘¢ Why does she think your sister will have more 
influence with the squire ?’’ he drew a long whiff, 
and muttered, ‘‘ It is not thinking, she knows it,”’ 
and then in his usual manner: 

‘* Bless me, Miss Elliott, don’t you know the 
Duchess can do what she likes? Haven’t you 
found out yet who is the village peacemaker, and 
the Lady Bountiful of the whole place?’ 

‘*T suppose it is your sister.’’ 


‘¢ Honor—of course it is Honor. From Dame 
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Ford to the squire there is not one of them that 
can do without her. Bless her, they know what 
a noble heart she has. There is not a lady in the 
land that can compete with her.’’ 

Humphrey’s hearty enthusiasm was very pleasant 
to Dym. She gave a sympathizing smile, and 
waited for him to go on. 

‘* From the moment she grew up to be a woman, 
and almost before, nothing would do but Honor 
—Honor. I never knew the time when a child 
would not run to her and hide its head in her lap. 
I have seen the very babies try to clamber out of 
their mother’s arms to get to her. I suppose there 
is something winsome in her very face.’’ 

‘*That is what I have felt,’’ returned Dym 
thoughtfully, and then Humphrey took another 
whiff and went on. 

**T don’t believe that there is ever a man, 
woman or child taken sick for miles around that 
Honor is not sent for. The number of deathbeds 
she has attended is astonishing. I have seen her 
come home from a child’s funeral looking as 
pitiful almost as the poor nother. She is gossip, 


as they call it, to half the babies in the. place. 
She adopted a whole family efce.”’ 
‘* She must be very good,’’ sighed Dym. 


‘© Ay, ‘the good lady,’ as they call her. Talk- 
ing of every one wanting Honor, did you ever 
hear of Gammer Jebbs’ girl ?’’ and as Dym replied 
in the negative, Mr. Nethecote indulged in a 
hearty laugh at the reminiscence before he ex- 
plained himself. 

‘* Tt certainly shows no one can do without her. 
Well, it was one desperately cold night in January. 
We had had a rare snow storm that day, and our 
field, and even the garden walks, were a foot 
deep in snow. I was just enjoying a first sweet 
sleep—it was not long past midnight—when some- 
thing hard thrown up to my window roused me; 
and as this was repeated again and again, I had 
a vague idea—being only half awake—that some 
school boy was indulging in a practical jest, and 
throwing snow balls at my window, and in some 
wrath I thrust my head out and asked who was 
there. 

‘*You must know, Miss Elliott, my window 
looks over the outer wall and towards the road, 
and what with the intense whiteness and the faint 
glimmer of starlight, I could just see a stooping 
figure under the wall, evidently preparing a fresh 
missile for the disturbance of my slumbers. 





‘*Who are you?’ I shouted out in my gruffest 
tones, for a man does not like to be woke out of a 
first sleep. 

‘*I’m Tabby—Gammer Jebbs’ girl,’ came up 
in shrill tones. 

«* And what do you want, Gammer Jebbs’ girl?” 
I demanded still more wrathfully. 

‘*T want t’ mistress,’ was the undaunted res- 
ponse. ‘‘I shied up at t’ winder, but I didn’t 
know it was yourn, maister. Grannie wants t’ 
mistress particular. 

** Any one sick, Tabby?’ I asked rather more 
gently, for it was not a thing for Honor now and 
then to be roused for the sake of a dying child, and 
I knew Gammer Jebbs was rather a favorite with 
the Duchess. ‘‘ Grandmother is not ill, is she ?”’ 

‘*Grannie’s purely, maister, but t’ coo is mighty 
bad; and grannie, she says ‘Tabby,’ she says, 
‘just put on thy hood, lass, and run t’ mistress. 
If we do naught till daybreak the poor beast will 
die. She gave me plenty of stuff last year that 
cured feyther’s rheumatiz—so maybe she will think 
of somethin’ for Daisy.’ So please will mistress 
come and see grannie’s coo?’ Rather a cool 
request, was it not?” 

‘** Did you wake your sister, after all ?’’ 

‘*Honor was awake, and was enjoying the fun 
immensely, but not being a veterinary surgeon, of 
course she knew nothing of ‘t’ coo,’ I had to go 
myself,”’ 

‘What, through the snow and in the middle 
of the night ?”’ 

**Would you have had me leave the poor beast 
to die? You would not do for a farmer’s wife, 
Miss Elliott. I spent a good two hours in the 
shed, and never felt happier than when the poor 
thing got up on its legs again; it is hard to see 
these dumb creatures suffer.’”’ 

‘« There is your sister,’’ returned Dym, running 
forward to meet her; but Kiddle-a-wink was 
before her, and was jumping afd barking around 
her like a mad thing. Miss Nethecote took him 
up and caressed him as she talked. 

‘¢ Whither away, Duchess ?”’ 

‘* Down to Woodside, with Miss Elliott.’’ 

‘* Perhaps Miss Elliott would prefer a quiet 
luncheon here,’’ suggested Humphrey. 

‘* Miss Elliott has had sufficient luxury at Ingle- 
side, she must make herself useful, and help me 
carve for the children. Come, Miss Elliott, you 
shall have your choice, a /é/e-d-téte meal with 
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Humphrey or a noisy luncheon with half a dozen 
riotous children, and an overtasked maid-of-all- 


work to wait on you?” 


‘* Well, Humphrey.”’ 
‘**T have put in some fine juicy plums and pears 
to go with your new-laid eggs—I suppose you 


‘Your picture is not inviting, but I will certainly | have not forgotten your usual posy ?”’ 


go with you,”’ 


replied Dym, who felt truly that 
she was allowed no choice in the mattey, but how 


‘* As though I should forget it when flowers are 


| Esther's chief pleasures! Keep Kiddle-a-wink, 


she did long for a ‘quiet day at the cottage and | please, Humphrey, he makes such riot with the 


another cosy talk with Honor! 


‘* My sister is determined to make you a martyr | 


as well as herself. 


| children.”’ 
** Ay, ay,’’ replied Humphrey; but he stood 


No one understands her in- | idle a long time in the doorway, watching his 


fatuation for Mrs. Grey, not even her husband, | sister and Miss Elliott disappear down the road, 
before he turned in at the gate with a sigh. 


poor man! Duchess 
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By GussIE DE BUBNA. 


THE tinted tops of Autumn’s hill and wood— 
Touched with her brush in bright and happy mood— 
Blazed through the misty, veiled October air 
Till all the distance seemed enchantment fair. 
Afar, there shone the maple’s scarlet spire ; 
The sumac lifted up its torch of fire 
Beside the oak’s bronze, burnished armor old, 
And nut-trees uniform of mottled gold. 
All the great wood with color seemed a-light, 
And, like some painted picture glowing bright 
Upon a background of a sky half blue, half gray, 
Hung in the mellow light of a fair Autumn day. 
Two children in the valley’s lowland, gazed 
Upon the gorgeous sight which burned and blazed 
Before their eyes. ‘“ Ah! there,” cried they, “ we’ll hie 
And gather woodland leaves to beautify 
And make a summer in our cottage halls 
By hanging Autumn’s glory on its walls!” 
Gaily they went across the stubbled lands 
That intervened, with baskets in their hands 
And songs upon their lips, two children fair 
In search afar, of treasures rich and rare. 
The whispering pines with odorous breath and sweet 
Lay scalloped brown cone offerings at their feet, 
And bush, and briar, and many-tinted fern 
With incense greeted them at every turn. 
All growing things were bright, and e’en the dead 
Great gnarled roots of fallen trees were red 
With speckled, ruined vines, and green with trails 
Of moss that wrapped the Dead in burial veil ; 
This way and that they wandered, here and there 
Seeking for something still more rich, more rare; 
Tossing this lately-gathered leaf aside, 
Plucking that branch, and showing it with pride, 
Until at last, no newer paths to roam, 


Backward they turned their weary footsteps home, 
But see! they stand with wonder-opened eyes, 

A mystery wakes their eloquent surprise ; 

For, woods behind them, stubble fields before, 

A splendor shines besidetheir cottage door; 

A clambering, climbing, rugged, ragged vine, 
Catching a sunset’s gorgeous tints divine, 

With fuller crimson flame, and warmer fire 

Burns vivid scarlet on its funeral pyre— 

More glassy than the maple’s satin gown, 

More brilliant than the oak’s gold-burnished crown, 
This lowly vine, unnoticed till this hour, 

Blooms now in beauty like some tropic flower! 
Down drop the baskets; all the woodland leaves 

Are thrown aside for beauteous trails like these, 
While lavish words of joy and gay delight 

Are showered upon the viny parasite. 

“‘ That we the great woods roamed all through and through,” 
| They cried, “while leaves like these beside our doorway 
Then low, a voice beside them whispered soft, [grew !” 
In mournful cadences: “ Ah! children, oft, 

Like you, we elders search the whole world wide 
For that which we might easier find beside 

Our homes.” The little ones laughed out, nor knew 
How much of Life’s philosophy both sad and true 
These words contained! Do we not heights explore 
For riches which may lie beside our door ? 

We watch afar the brilliant, blazing lights 

Of Fame, and Glory, worldly vain delights ! 

And dream our little worlds would be complete 

If we might wreathe and fill our lines replete 

With their gay colors; while the purest store 

Of truest, purest happiness—lies at our door! 

Ah women! If there be in stones a sermon clear, 








A lesson in these woodland leaves let each one hear! 
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By EpmunpD YATES, 


Author of “Broken to Harness,” “Kissing the Rod,” etc., ett. 


BOOK III. CHAPTER VIII. GEORGE HEATH’S WIFE. 

THAT was a dull week of waiting, and Grace 
Middleham’s patience was almost exhausted. It 
was not as though she had any great hope of being 
rewarded at the end of the appointed time; she 
knew that the letter which she had received was 
not in Anne’s writing, and she felt that some one, 
to whom the advertisement was not addressed, 
and with whom it had no concern, had answered 
her appeal in all honesty, but under a misappre- 
hension. George Heath was, after all, a suffi- 
ciently common name, and there was no reason 
why the wife of any George Heath sHould not be 
the heroine of one of those domestic complications 
which are constantly happening and thus fancying 
herself pointedly appealed to. Clement Burton, 
however, was more hopeful ; he said vaguely that 
he thought ‘‘ something would come of it’’—what, 
he did not say. Nor could he have explained, 
had he been pressed upon the point ; but he hada 
kind of intuitive idea that, though Miss Middle- 
ham was possibly right in her supposition that her 
correspondent was not the friend of her childhood 
—the person she desired to see—yet that the letter 
written in reply to the advertisement might possi- 
bly be the means of bringing about the required 
end, and gaining some information as to Anne 
Studley’s fate. 

It was expedient for their purpose, Clement 
thought, that inquiries should be made as to what 
had become of George Heath himself, who, since 
he retired from the management of the bank, had 
scarcely been heard of. Miss Middleham con- 
senting, Clement undertook to make these in- 
quiries himself, and arrived one morning at the 
Hermitage earlier than usual, primed with infor- 
mation. 

‘¢ Something extraordinary must have happened 
to have brought you here so soon,’’ said Grace, 
after the first salutation. ‘‘ I suppose it would be 
too much to hope that you had heard anything 
of George Heath’s wife ?”’ 

‘¢ Nothing at present,’’ said Mr. Burton ; ‘* but, 
failing that, I have some news about George 





Heath himself. I think, if I dare say so, Miss 
Middleham, that you are to be heartily congratu- 
lated in having been freed from that prospective 
alliance, and that it would have been impossible 
for Miss Studley to show her real affection for you 
more strikingly than by breaking it off.’’ 

‘* Your words convey tne reproach which I have 
long since admitted to myself,’’ said Grace ; ‘* but 
what have you heard about Mr. Heath ?” 

‘In the City, everything to his favor,’’ replied 
Clement Burton; ‘he is spoken of as a marvel- 
lously clever man of business, and the greatest 
wonderment is expressed at his having retired, 
when at the height of his prosperity, and in the 
zenith of his career. But success in the City does 
not mean anything, dear Miss Middleham; and, 
as I said before, I fancy you are well out of the 
connection.’’ 

‘* Has he wholly relinquished business?’’ asked 
Grace. ‘I hada notion that, in giving up the 
management of the bank, he was merely desirous 
of extending his operations. Mr. Hillman told 
me, that Mr. Heath’s talents were considered 
quite thrown away in such a comparatively small 
business.’’ 

‘¢ Either his desires were limited, or his longing 
for rest was great,’’ said Mr. Burton ; for when he 
gave up the management of the bank, he retired 
finally from all business, and, so far as I learn, 
has scarcely been seen in the City since.”’ 

‘You would think it scarcely possible for a 
man, who had led such a busy life, to exist with- 
out excitement under some form or other,”’’ said 
Grace. 

** And yet, to the best of my belief, Mr. Heath 
does so wholly,’’ said Clement Burton. ‘* As 
soon as his resignation had been accepted, and he 
had seen his successor installed, he went abroad 
and travelled about Europe for several months ; 
indeed, he only returned some three weeks since.’’ 

‘He is not in London?’’ asked Grace, hur- 
riedly. 

‘“*Oh no,’’ said Clement Burton; ‘‘ and even 
if he were, there would be no chance of your 
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seeing him. He is in bad health, and has estab- 
lished himself, oddly enough, in a village called 
Loddonford. Ah, you start! It is the same 
then—the place where, as you have told me, your 
uncle lived. From what I learn, Mr. Heath 
resides there quite alone, in a lonely little house 
in the midst of a jungle-like garden, all dreary 
and desolate.’’ 

‘* Has he no acquaintance ?’’ asked Grace. 

‘* Apparently none. He discouraged the polite 
advances made to him, on first taking up his resi- 
dence, by the people in the village, and no 
strangers ever come to see him.”’ 

‘* What an awful, solitary life,’’ said Grace. 
‘* And he is ill, too, you say ?”’ 

** So my informant judges, from his never mov- 
ing from the house, though that may be from 
choice, not necessity ; but it is certain that, when 
last seen, he was considerably broken in health. 
And that reminds me that there are several sick 
people waiting for me, and that I must hurry off to 
them.” 

‘* Tell me first about the poor woman whose 
case you mentioned to me the other day; how is 
she getting on?”’ 

‘« Not quite so well within the last few days,”’ 
said Mr. Burton; ‘‘she is irritable and uncom- 
fortable to a degree, and keeps herself in a state 
of feverish excitement, which seriously militates 
against her progress.”’ 

‘* Is the same nurse still with her—she of whom 
that rough man, Mr. Channell, spoke so warmly?”’ 

‘*What, Sister Gaynor? Oh yes, she is still 
there, and she merits all the good things said of 
her, although the other day, though you seemed to 
think them rather exaggerated, I scarcely know any 
one else who would have remained with poor Mrs. 
Walton and put up with her temper and exaction.”’ 

‘* Have you any idea of the cause of this dis- 
turbance ?’’ 

‘* None, beyond that it is mental, and not phy- 
sical. She is extremely close and secretive ; most 
patients with a grievance take their nurse, if not 
their doctor, into their confidence ; but she has 
never said a word to Mrs. Gaynor on the subject. 
I will bring you to see her one day if you will 
come; I have a notion that your practical common 
sense might work a good effect upon her.’’ 

**T have my doubts,’’ said Grace, smiling ; 
‘* but I will go for all that ;’’ and Mr. Burton took 
his leave. 





That morning, when the surgeon paid his daily 
visit to Lydia Walton, Mrs. Gaynor met him on 
the stairs. ‘I think you must speak to her,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ for she is getting beyond my control.’’ 

‘** Any fresh symptom ?’’ he asked. 

‘*No,”’ said Sister Gaynor; ‘‘ just the same, 
restless and irritable toa degree. Yes! one new 
symptom—a notion that she will not be ‘ kept a 
prisoner any longer.’ ’”’ 

**T will see what I can do with her,’’ said Mr. 
Burton, ‘‘ for your sake as well as for hers. This 
worry must be put a stop to; you are looking 
thoroughly worn out.’’ 

‘* Well, doctor,’’ said Mrs. Walton, as Mr. 
Burton entered the room, ‘‘ when are you going 
to give me my ticket-of-leave ? I am all right, you 
know ; and I don’t want to be bothering on your 
hands any longer.’’ 

** You would have been all right; but you are 
going the very way to make yourself all wrong,’’ 
said Mr. Burton. ‘* Your excellent nurse, who, 
as you must allow, has borne with you with the 
greatest patience, tells me that lately you have 
become almost unmanageable. I myself have 
noticed your irritability and excitement, and it is 
my duty to tell you plainly, that by all this you 
are doing yourself irreparable injury.” 

Lydia Walton was silent fora moment. Then 
she spoke, her voice shaken by passion, which 
found its relief in tears. ‘‘ I know it,’’ she said; 
‘IT know I am a brute, and have been behaving 
like one to you, and that dear, good soul, when I 
owe both of you so much; but I cannot help it. 
I have bothers and worries enough to upset a 
woman in good health, let alone a poor wretch 
like me, that is tormented with this wound and 
tied up with these bandages.”’ 

‘« If you would tell us the cause of these worries, 
we could do something to help you; but you 
won’t.”’ 

‘*Not I,’’ said Lydia. ‘I keep every thing to 
myself. That has been my game through life. I 
might have done better. if I had spoken out and 
asked for things; but I have got a bit of pride 
which prevents me and keeps my mouth shut.’’ 

‘* Well, if you won’t speak, it is impossible, to 
give you any help,”’ said the doctor. 

‘* Oh no, it is not,’’ said Lydia. ‘* You can do 
that without my saying a word. Just you give me 
leave to get out ; that’s all I want.’’ 

“‘To get out?’’ echoed Clement Burton; 
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‘‘when you have been kept so carefully secluded 
for six weeks !’’ 

‘‘That increases the necessity,’’ said Lydia. 
‘I must go out, and I will—there !’’ 

‘Oh, if you will, there is an end of the matter,”’ 
said Clement Burton, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘¢ What a rude brute I am !’’ she cried, putting 
up her hands, appealingly; ‘‘ but I really didn’t 
mean it; and if you only knew how important it 
is to me to get out, you would forgive me. Look 
here,’’ she continued, bending forward and sink- 
ing her voice to a whisper, ‘‘I want to go out and 
see some one on an errand—it may be—of life or 
death.”’ 

‘* You are not fit to go out,’’ said Mr. Burton. 
‘Cannot the person come to see you? There 
would be less risk in that, though you ought to 
avoid every kind of excitement.”’ 

‘*No; that would be quite impossible,’’ said 
Lydia. ‘Oh, do let me go; it isn’t far—only to 
Kensington !”’ 

‘*Is this person you want to see a man or 
woman !”’ asked the surgeon. 

**T do not know ?”’ replied Lydia, suddenly. 

** You do not know ?”’ he echoed. 

‘*No, I do not know,’’ she said; ‘‘and there 
you have got it. It seems very strange, I daresay, 
and very suspicious; but I am not going to tell a 
pack of lies about it—and there it is—I don’t 
know !”’ 

There was a pause for a few moments. Then 
Clement Burton said, shrugging his shoulders, 
‘©All I can say is, that I cannot sanction your 
going out in your present state. Under different 
circumstances it might be otherwise; but you 
have failed to satisfy me of the urgency of the 
necessity, and I, therefore, give a strictly profes- 
sional opinion.” 

** All right,’’ she said, in a kind of desperation. 
“Your professional opinion has no power, I sup- 
pose, to turn a lock on me against my will, and, 
therefore, out I go.’’ 

‘*Just reflect fora minute, Lydia,’’ said Cle- 
mont Burton, laying his hand upon her arm. 
‘*What motive could I possibly have for wishing 
to prevent your going out, except my knowledge 
that it would do you harm. You must give Sister 
Gaynor and myself the eredit of having been 
tolerably patient with you throughout your illness, 
and you must not do away with the high opinion 


we have formed of your powers of endurance ‘by 
Vo. VI.—28 








turning restive, when you were so far advanced on 
the high road to recovery.’”’ 

‘*T know all you have done for me, and I am 
grateful for it,’’ she said ; ‘‘ but you are not kind 
to me now. I must get out—I will go out !’’ 

‘* You are like Sterne’s starling, Lydia,’’ said 
Mr. Burton, with a pleasant smile ; ‘‘ you must go 
out, and you must go out, but you will not give 
me the reason for the ‘must.’ Why tell mea 
rigmarole story about some mysterious ‘ person’ 
whom you want to see, and of whom you know 
nothing ? Why not trust me fully ?’’ 

‘*T will trust you,’’ she said, after a moment’s 
hesitation ; ‘* but, though it may seem a rigmarole 
story, I have not been telling you any lies—I will 
swear that. I know you are to be trusted ; and I 
was a fool to attempt to hide anything from you. 
But I won’t any longer; so here goes. I saw an 
advertisement the other day, addressed to a per- 
son—well, a woman ; I don’t want to say ‘ person’ 
this time—addressed to a woman whom I know 
something about. It is in answer to that adver- 
tisement I want to go out now. The place is at 
Kensington, and the advertiser is G. M.—and 
that is all I know about it.”’ 

Clement Burton was completely staggered at 
this intelligence. Not for one moment had he 
connected the desire manifested by his poor patient 
in Bloomsbury for permission to go out with the 
anxiety under which Miss Middleham was labor- 
ing. Now he saw a link between the two; the 
spark which, at his suggestion, Miss Middleham 
had attempted to light, had kindled into flame in 
a direction totally opposite from that which they 
had imagined, and the whole process had gone 
under his eyes without his being conscious of 
it. There had been nothing to give him the 
slightest clue to the existence of such a connec- 
tion. In her conversation with him about Anne 
Studley, Miss Middleham had more than once 
described her friend’s appearance and manners, 
and from what he remembered of their talk, Mr. 
Burton was sure that his Bloomsbury patient was 
not Anne Studley. The woman at whom he was 
then looking, while all these thoughts were revolv- 
ing in his mind, must be considerably older than 
any school companion of Miss Middleham’s. 
There was some further extraordinary mystery 
about the matter of which he had not yet got the 
key. It was obvious that the only plan of action 
open to him now, by which he could calm Lydia 
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Walton’s excitement, although he did not know 
that it would have any effect in satisfying Miss 
Middleham’s curiosity, was to bring the women 
together. Possibly, Lydia, believing the sincerity 
of the motives by which Miss Middleham was 
actuated, might be induced to make confidences 
to her which she otherwise would refuse to impart. 

‘*What have you got into your head, doctor, 
that you stand staring at me without ever saying a 
word ?’’ said Lydia, after a pause. ‘*‘ Your face is 
so grave, that you must be thinking of something 
very serious.”’ 

**I will tell you what I was thinking of,’’ said 
Clement Burton, with a smile, ‘how I could best 
do what is always done by clever lawyers when 
they have intractable people to deal with—that is 
to say, arrange a compromise. You are obstinate, 
andsoam J. You want to get out, and I daren’t 
give you permission ; but I will meet you half way 
—I will go myself to Kensington to this ‘G. M.,’ 
explain the state of the case, and persuade him or 
her, or whoever it is, to come here with me and 
see you.” 

** Will you ?’”’ said Lydia, cheerfully. ‘Then 
you are a good dear, and that is all one could 
possibly expect of you. I don’t want to go out, 
bless you. To fell the truth, I am rather fright- 
ened at the notion. I have been here so long, 
that I ain quite dazed and stupid; but it was most 
important that I should see this ‘G. M.,’ and I 
will tell you why some of these days; and if you 
will bring him or her here, and let me find out 
how much is known, and what is wanted, you will 
be doing mea service I can never repay. Now 
call that dear good nurse Gaynor in; tell her I 
am as mild as milk, and that I won’t worry her 
any more.”’ 

‘Have you said anything to the sister about 
the cause of your excitement ?’’ asked Mr. Burton. 

‘*No; and be sure you don’t open your lips to 
her about it either,’’ said Lydia, earnestly. ‘I 
had trouble enough to write that letter without 
her knowing it, and very likely nothing will come 
of it after all, so she had better not be worried. 
She has got quite enough to think of without any 
‘G. M.’s,’ or any nonsense of that kind.’’ 

‘© Very Well,’’ said Mr. Burton; ‘‘then, if I 
have any luck, you may look out for me to-mor- 
row, abeut my usual hour, and may be pretty 
certain that I shall not come alone.’’ 

For more reasons than one, Clement Burton 





thought it better to leave Miss Middleham in 
ignorance that his Bloomsbury patient and her 
correspondent in reply to the advertisement were 
one and the same person ; so that, when he called 
at the Hermitage that afternoon, he merely in- 
quired of Grace whether she had any engagement 
for the morning, and learning that she was free, 
proposed to take her to call upon Mrs. Walton, 
‘*about whom he had so often spoken to her.’’ 
Grace consented, and the appointment was accor- 
dingly made. ‘‘ You will gain a new experience 
of life,’’ he said to her. ‘* I suppose it has never 
happened to you to be thrown amongst any of 
those people who are called ‘ public characters’ — 
actors, singers, and so forth ?”’ 

‘* Never,’? said Grace. ‘‘When I lived in 
Eaton-place, under Mrs. Crutchley’s chaperonage, 
I several times met in society the Blanks and the 
Dashes, who, you know, were’ leading people upon 
the stage; but my tribute of admiration was paid 
from afar off, and I do not think I ever spoke to 
either of them.”’ 

This reply still left the matter shrouded in 
mystery. Clement Burton had put the question 
with a vague idea that Lydia Walton might be an 
elder sister of Anne Studley’s, or in some more 
distant way related toher. Ifsuch were the case, 
which now he very much doubted, it was plain 
that Miss Middleham had never heard of her. 

The next day the surgeon was in waiting at the 
door of the lodging-house, when Grace drove up. 
‘‘T have not been upstairs yet;’’ he said, assisting 
her to alight, ‘‘ but no doubt we are expected, as 
I said we should arrive about this time. And 
now,’’ he said, ringing the bell, ‘* you will see 
the ‘fascinating Mrs. Walton,’ as she used to be 
called, though, of course, very much altered by 
the sickness and suffering she has undergone.”’ 

‘¢ Ay,’’ said Grace, archly; ‘‘and I shall see 
some one else who, if Mr. Channell is to be be- 
lieved, is still more fascinating. Of the two, I 
am far more anxious to make the acquaintance of 
Sister Gaynor.”’ 

‘She is the best creature in the world,’’ said 
the surgeon, as they ascended the stairs. 

When they reached the second floor landing, 
Mr. Burton knocked gently at the door. It was 


quickly opened by Mrs. Gaynor, who, advancing 
with her usual pleasant smile of welcome, started 
back on catching sight of Miss Middleham, and 
uttered an ill-suppressed scream. 


Nor was Grace 
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less affected. As soon as she saw nurse, she cried 
out, ‘‘Anne! Anne, at last!’’ and, rushing past 
Mr. Burton, clasped her long-lost friend to her 
breast. 

That part of the mystery then was patent at 
once to Clement Burton. Under the disguise of 
Sister Gaynor, the hospital nurse, Anne Studley, 
the deeply lamented, the long searched for, had 
been living under his eyes for months, and now, 
by the merest accident, had been discovered by 
the friend to whom she was so dear. It was a 
marvel to him then, that the knowledge that 
Sister Gaynor’s previous history had an element 
of mystery in it, which she desired to preserve 
intact, had not given him the clue to her identity 
as Anne Studley; but such an idea had never for 
an instant entered into his mind ; and even now— 
when that was explained, as it had been simply 
by the mutual exclamations and the embrace, in 
which the friends were still locked—Lydia Wal- 
ton’s connection with the history yet remained to 
be elucidated. That the recognition between 
Anne and Grace was wholly unintelligible to her, 
was evident by the expression on her face. She 
sat staring from one to the other, with knitted 
brows and puckered cheeks, and long before the 
friends would willingly have relaxed their grasp 
upon each other she burst forth. 

‘¢ What is the meaning of all this, may I ask? 
Do you know ?”’ she cried, looking up to Clement 
Burton. ‘It is at your instance, I suppose, that 
this—this lady, who seems so delighted in hug- 
ging my nurse, has been brought here, and per- 
haps you can give me some explanation about 
it ?”” 

‘Pray do not excite yourself,’’ he commenced; 
but she interrupted him at once. 

‘¢ Excite myself! Don’t attempt to put me off 
with any such paltry fribble. You profess your- 


self full of all sorts of friendliness to me; you | 


won’t let me go out, but you will bring to me the 
person whom I want to see; and when she comes, 
without so much as ‘with your leave,’ or ‘by your 
leave’ to me, she flings herself into nurse Gay- 
nor’s arms and commences a scene.”’ 

**Let me explain,’’ said Anne, gently moving 
towards the invalid’s chair, ‘at least, so far as I 
can. This lady is the dearest friend I have in the 
world, from whom I have been separated for a 
very long time, and who has now accidentally 
discovered me. It is not to be wondered at that 
we should be glad to see one another !”’ 














‘*Oh, of course not,’ said Lydia Walton, 
‘*that’s all right and proper, though it’s curious 
how such accidents happen. What I want to 
know is, is she G. M. ?”’ 

‘* Certainly her initials are G. M.,’’ said Anne, 
in astonishment, after a pause, ‘‘ but ——’’ 

‘* Perhaps I had better explain this matter,’’ 
said Clement Burton, gently restraining Grace, 
who was about to speak. ‘‘If you had only 
placed any confidence in me,’’ he continued, 
turning to Anne, ‘‘I might have helped you, for 
Miss Middleham had long since told me your 
story. Knowing you as I have, however, I can 
fully understand your reticence. Events have 
occurred of which you are in ignorance, and the 
narration of which will necessarily be very painful 
to you.” 

“*T felt that there was some impending trouble,”’ 
said Anne, calmly, ‘‘ and I am prepared to bear 
it as best I may. What is it ?’’ 

‘* Your father, Captain Studley, is dead,’’ said 
Clement Burton. 

‘*Dead!’’ echoed Anne, covering her face with 
her hands. 

“‘T was with him almost at the last, my darl. 
ing,’’ said Grace, putting her arm round her 
friend. ‘*He knew me—knew how fond we had 
been of each other, and told me many things— 
told me, above all, that you were George Heath’s 
wife !”’ : 

‘He lied!’’ cried Lydia Walton, who had been 
listening attentively to this dialogue. ‘* With or 
without a purpose he lied! Iam George Heath’s 
wife! and no one else !’’ 


BOOK III]. CHAPTER IX. UNSEALED LIPS. 

Lyp1a WaLTon’s outcry naturaily caused the 
greatest excitement to her three companions. 

Clement Burton was the first to find his tongue. 
‘«TDo you know what you are saying ?’’ he ex- 
claimed, in his clear, matter-of-fact way; ‘‘ do 
you know to whom you are alluding? You pro- 
claim yourself the wife of George Heath! Who 
is he, and what position does he hold ?”’ 

‘“<Tt did not strike me that I might have made a 
mistake,’’ said Lydia, somewhat abashed ; ‘‘ the 
name sounded so familiar in my ears, that I spoke 
out at once, without thinking. The George Heath 
who is my husband was a cashier in Middleham’s 
Bank, in Philpot-lane !’’ 

‘*Tell us about him ?’’ said Clement, with a 
glance at Anne’s working features and tightly- 
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clasped hands. ‘‘ When did your marriage take 
place ?”’ 

‘‘ Years ago, when we were both young, and 
poor, and happy. Happy for a time,’’. added 
Lydia, bitterly ; ‘‘it didn’t last long; that sort 
of thing never does, I believe.’’ 

‘*And then you parted from him?’’ asked 
Clement. 

‘* Not I,’”’ said Lydia. ‘‘ I would have stuck to 
him as long as I lived, though he treated me like 
a dog, and beat me sometimes. I didn’t mind 
that ; I would have remained on; the parting was 
his doing—he left me.’’ 

«¢ And what has been your history since ?’’ asked 
Grace Middleham, who was encircling Anne with 
her arms. 

‘* Never mind my history since !’’ cried Lydia, 
fiercely ; ‘‘that is nobody’s business but my own. 
This cross-questioning that you are putting me 
through, shows that I was right in my first idea. 
George Heath, whom I claim as my husband, is 
the man to whom you have referred.’’ 

‘* He is indeed,’’ said Clement, ‘‘and you have 
rendered us the most ample service by your dis- 
closure.”’ 

‘* Have I indeed,’’ said Lydia, with a scornful 
laugh. ‘* Pray do not imagine I had any such in- 
tention. And so that is how my husband has been 
amusing himself since he deserted me; and pa- 
tient, long-suffering nurse Gaynor is Mrs. George 
Heath number two! He doesn’t seem to have 
been very constant to her either, or she would not 
be in this position.”’ 

‘¢He is a wicked, sinful man,’’ cried Grace, 
indignantly, ‘‘ bringing misery and shame where- 
ever he goes,’’ 

‘* Very likely,’’ said Lydia, coolly. ‘I never 
imagined there was much of the angel about him; 
but I loved him for all that—loved him with all 
my heart and soul; and if, after having cast me 
off, he had married a rich woman who loved him, 
I would have had my tongue cut out before I 
would have betrayed him, or said to you half I 
have.”’ 

‘*He must have had some strange fascination 
about him, truly,’’ said Clement Burton, more to 
himself than to his companions. 

But Lydia caught the words. ‘‘ Fascination!”’ 
she cried; ‘‘I suppose you think so, because he 
gulled your sweet favorite, Mrs. Gaynor. Fasci- 
nation I suppose he had, or I should never have 





been as devoted to him as I was—as I am at this 
moment. What do the mere name and tie of mar- 
riage signify to me! I have knocked about in the 
world, and am not squeamish in such matters.’’ 

** And it was you then who answered the adver- 
tisement ?’’ asked Grace. 

‘*Of course it was. I read it in the newspaper 
that morning when I sent her,’’ pointing to Anne, 
‘**out for a walk. I wanted to be alone to think 
and to act. I imagined the advertisement was ad- 
dressed to me, and probably by him. I thought 
he wanted me for some reason, and I would have 
gone to him at any time and at any sacrifice. He 
has acted like a brute to me, but there is nothing 
I would not do for him even now.”’ 

All this time Anne Studley stood as one dazed. 
She knew that the friend from whom she had been 
so long separated was found at last, and was then 
standing by her side, encouraging and supporting 
her. She knew that the difference which had 
parted them had vanished ; that Grace’s eyes had 
been opened to the self-deception under which 
she had labored; and that the reconciliation be- 
tween them was complete. She knew, above all, 
from the strange words which had been spoken, 
that the fearful connection into which she had 
been so vilely betrayed, and which had so long 
been her misery and shame, was at an end; that 
the seal of silence, which had been so cunningly 
imposed upon her, was taken off her lips; and 
that she was, henceforth, a free agent to speak 
and act as she thought best. She knew all this, 
but the sense of relief was yet wanting ; and she 
remained in a state of wonderment, listening 
vaguely, and looking on as one in a dream. 

She was recalled to herself by the sound of 
Grace’s gentle voice. 

‘‘Tt was from your father, dear, as I told you, 
that I heard you had become George Heath’s 
wife , but he had neither time nor strength to give 
me any explanation of the circumstances under 
which you were married, and I am still wholly 
ignorant of them.”’ 

‘* Has not your friend, Mr. Burton, just spoken 
of the fascination which George exercised over all 
with whom he was brought into contact ?’’ said 
Lydia Walton, sneeringly. ‘‘I do not see much 
to be wondered at in the fact that this lady—whom 
I must still call ‘ Nurse Gaynor,’ for want of know- 
ing her real name—was not an exception to the 
general rule. What astonishes me, I confess, is, 
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that he should have chosen her; for George’s 
fancy, at least when I knew him, did not lie at all 
in the mild and innocent line.”’ 

“‘I did not become Mr. Heath’s wife of my 
own accord,”’ said Anne, slowly turning towards 
her friend, and ignoring the last speaker. ‘‘ The 
marriage was forced upon me.”’ 

‘¢ By whom ?’’ asked Grace, tenderly. 

‘«¢ Both by my father and Mr. Heath.’’ 

“Ah, yes,’’ said Grace; ‘‘I remember your 
telling me that Captain Studley and Mr. Heath 
were implicated together in various matters.”’ 

‘‘They had been so for years,’’ said Anne ; 
‘¢ and it was to save them from the consequences 
of the crime in which they were both involved, 
and which I had witnessed, that I consented to 
this union.” 

‘¢ And thereby sacrificed your happyness, your 
peace of mind, and the best portion of your life,”’ 
said Grace, embracing her. 

“‘TIt was my duty,” said Anne, simply, ‘and I 
performed it. I could have done no less.’’ 

‘* What was this crime of which you speak?’’ 
asked Clement Burton. “‘It must have been a 
serious one, indeed, to call for such expiation.”’ 

‘*T cannot tell you,’’ said Anne, quickly ‘‘ here 
and now. I must not say more; but the time 
may come when I can speak openly. And,” she 
added, slowly, and solemnly raising her eyes and 
clasping her hands, ‘‘I thank Heaven for the reve- 
lation, which has set me free to avenge the inno- 
cent blood !’’ 

‘To avenge the innocent blood,’’ repeated 
Grace, who seemed strangely moved. 

‘* Do you talk of vengeance in connection with 
George Heath?’’ asked Lydia Walton, bending 
forward eagerly. 

‘* T-reiterate what I said—‘ to avenge the inno- 
cent blood!’ There is no bar to my evidence 
now. I never was George Heath’s wife !’’ 

These words, spoken in measured and thrilling 
tones, had their effect upon all present, but on no 
one so quickly and so visibly as on Grace Middle- 
ham. She, usually so calm and unimpressionable, 
was obviously overpowered at some suggestion 
which, as it appeared to her, was contained in 
Anne’s speech ; the color left her cheeks, her lips 
quivered, her eyes filled with tears, and it was only 
by the strongest self-control that she suppressed 
ar attack of hysteria. The cause of this was 
the vague sense, just commencing to dawn upon 








her, that the revelation of the mystery of her 
uncle’s murder was approaching. The shock 
which that fearful crime had brought upon her 
at the time of its commission had, it is true, 
long since subsided, but she had never been able 
to think of the dreadful deed without a shrinking 
horror, and had always lived under the idea that, 
at some time or other, the perpetrators of it would 
be discovered. The conviction of Heath’s vil- 
lainy conveyed by Anne’s words had instantly 
suggested this idea; and now that she was, as she 
imagined, on the brink of the revelation which 
she had so long and earnestly desired, she felt she 
would have given much to postpone it until a 
more fitting opportunity. 

It is not to be supposed that Clement Burton 
had not watched with the deepest interest the 
strange scene passing before his eyes, and in his 
clear-headed, common-sense way, made up his 
mind as to the right course to be pursued. That 
Lydia Walton was fiery, impracticable, and impa- 
tient, he had known since the commencement of 
his attendance on her; but in her replies to Anne, 
and her comments in the conversation carried on 
before her, she had shown a depth of devotion to 
her brutal husband, and a power of sneering op- 
position to those arrayed against him, of neither 
of which he had imagined her capable. It was 
obvious that all her forces, such as they were, 
would be marshalled to the advancement of 
Heath’s cause and the detriment of his enemies ; 
and, therefore, the less she heard of their counsels, 
the less she was mixed up with any steps which 
Anne’s discovery of her newly-acquired freedom 
might impel her to take, the better. The one 
thing to be done was to part these women at once 
and with him remained the duty of accomplishing 
the task. Miss Middleham, too, must be thought 
of. Clement Burton’s ever-watchful eyes had ob- 
served her excitement, and the difficulty she had 
in suppressing more marked signs of it ; and he 
knew that the best chance of keeping her quiet 
was to give her emotions an outlet, in confiden- 
tial conversation with her long-lost friend. 

*‘T think,”’ said he, taking advantage of the 
pause which occurred, ‘ that it will be better this 
discussion should be deferred. I need scarcely 
tell you, Mrs. Walton, when I promised to bring 
to you the unknown ‘G. M.’ whom you so ar- 
dently desired to see, that I was unaware of the 
identity of Mrs. Gaynor, or of her connection 
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with the story which has been told. I, of course, 
knew that this lady, Miss Middleham, had inserted 
the advertisement to which you responded, and, 
in her interest, was desirous to hear what you had 
to say. That has now been said with the result 
we have seen, and whatever explanations are to 
be made must be made separately.’’ 

‘‘T must take Anne away with me, if you 
please,’’ pleaded Grace, in a low voice; ‘‘ having 
once found her, I cannot give her up for a long 
time; I have so much to hear, and so much to 
say.”’ 

‘*You shall do so, certainly,’’ said Clement 
Burton, ‘‘if she consents, of which, I suppose, 
there is little doubt.’’ 

‘*I must not forget my patient, Mr. Burton,”’ 
said Anne, ‘gladly though I would go with 
Grace ; but Mrs. Walton is not in a state to be 
left alone, and my first duty: is to her.’’ 

‘*Don’t you trouble about me, nurse Gaynor,”’ 
said Lydia Walton, quickly. ‘* You are a good 


sort, and though I spoke out just what came into 
my mind, and stick to all that I said, I am not 
one to bear malige for anything that you did, not 
knowing what you were doing, and under a cer- 


tain amount of pressure too, as it seems. You go 
with your friend; I shall get along all right, I 
daresay.”’ 

** And you are a ‘good sort’ too, as you phrase 
it,’’ said Clement Burton, smiling, his eyes beam- 
ing with pleasure at her words, ‘‘ though somewhat 
difficult to manage ; but you require attention still, 
and cannot be left alone just yet, though I think 
it better that nurse Gaynor—the old name is easier 
for both of us—should have some relief and rest 
after the excitement she has gone through. I 
suggest, therefore, that she should go away with 
Miss Middleham, as that lady proposes, and I will 
make arrangements for sending some one to take 
care of you.”’ 

‘* Just as you please,’’ said Lydia Walton, after 
thoughtful pause ; ‘‘ though, after nurse Gaynor, 
I shall find any one else precious awkward and 
uncomfortable, I can tell you. I think I might 
get on well enough by myself; but, of course, 
you know best.’’ 

‘* Be it so, then,’’ said Clement. ‘‘ Your car- 
riage is at the door,’’ he added, turning to Grace, 
‘‘and your friend can go home with you. I will 
come to the Hermitage later on in the day.”’ 

‘This meeting has had a very different ending 





to that I had anticipated,’’ said Grace to Lydia 
Walton; ‘‘ but assuredly the interest which Mr. 
Burton’s account of you had inspired in me has 
not been decreased by all I have heard. I hope I 
may yet be able to serve you; I shall always be 
ready to do so.”’ 

‘¢T am much obliged to you, I am sure,’’ said 
Lydia, with strongly marked indifference. ‘I 
know you mean to be kind; but I have my own 
business to attend to, and it is not likely we shall 
see much of each other. And good-bye to you, 
nurse Gaynor ; I am in your debt for all sorts of 
attention. I wish I was not; or, rather, I wish you 
had not come between me and the man whom— 
whom I am still fool enough to care for. However, 
that cannot be helped, and so good-bye.”’ 

Thus they took their leave, Anne Studley bend- 
ing over her quondam patient and gently kissing 
her forehead, a salute which Lydia received with 
a stare and a shoulder-shrug of wonler, though, 
at the same time, the tears rose unbidden to her 
eyes. Mr. Burton accompanied the ladies to their 
carriage; when he returned, he found Lydia 
Walton in a very different state from that in which 
he had left her; all the ferocity, all the hardness, 
all the vulgar swagger were gone ; in their place 
was a passionate earnestness such as she had never 
yet exhibited. ‘That’s all right,’’ she said, 
pointing to him to seat himself in the chair next 
to hers. ‘‘Now we are alone together, and can 
talk like people who understand each other, and 
have seen the world and its ways. Those two 
girls know nothing of life, and could not be ex- 
pected to; for, whatever they think, they have 
had no real experience. Mine has been pretty 
extensive, and it leads me to think that you won’t 
refuse to do what I am going to ask you.” 

‘* And what is that ?’’ he said quietly. 

‘To tell me where I can find my husband, 
George Heath. He is my husband, you know— 
there is no doubt about that, and the establish- 
ment of that fact seems to get our sweet friend 
Gaynor out of her pretty mess, though one cannot 
tell exactly what it is. Now you, who take such 
an interest in her, ought to be grateful to me on 
that account, and do anything I ask you.’’ 

**T will do anything I can to help you,’’ said 
Clement Burton. ‘‘We will not discuss the why 
and the wherefore, but I will do it.’’ 

‘Tell me, then, if you know anything of 
George, and what?’’ she said, eagerly. 
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*‘T have tolerably late information of him,’’ said 
Mr. Burton. ‘‘He became manager at Middle- 
ham’s Bank, in which you knew him only as 
cashier. ‘That position he held for some years, 
but resigned a few months since.”’ 

‘*What made him resign ?’’ she asked. ‘It 
was not like George to throw away a good thing 
unless he got a better.”’ 

‘*So said the people in the City,’’ remarked 
Clement; ‘‘ but he kept his reasons to himself. 
The only thing known of him was, that he re- 
signed ; and, instead of taking any other appoint- 
ment, or occupying himself on his own account, 
he took a trip to the Continent, where he remained 
traveling for some months. Quite recently he 
returned’ to England, and is living in retirement.’’ 

‘* Where?’ she asked, eagerly. ‘*Do you know 
the address? Is it far away ?’’ 

‘Tt is at a place called Loddonford,’’ he said ; 
‘¢a village on the Thames, about twenty-five miles 
from Londgp. He lives there in a lone house, 
known as Pond Cottage.’’ 

‘** Pond Cottage’—‘ Loddonford,’’’ she said, 
repeating the names. ‘‘ How do you get there?’ 

** By the Great Western Railway,’’ he replied. 
‘*T will write down the address for you.’’ But, 
as he did so, he looked up suddenly, and said, 
** Look here, Lydia, I have done what you asked ; 
but you must promise me that you will not take 
advantage of my compliance by writing to him, 
or by taxing your strength in any way.”’ 

‘What harm would there be in my writing to 
him ?’’ she said. 

‘* Harm to him, as well as to you. Though 
this excitement has given to you a seeming flicker 
of strength, you are physically much below par, 
and wholly incapable of any real exertion.’’ 

‘* Never mind me; what about him ?”’ 

‘* From all I can hear, he is very seriously ill, 
aged in appearance, and broken in spirit. He 
lives entirely alone, not occupying himself in any 
way, and is said, bodily and mentally, to be a 


’ 


‘complete wreck—a mere shadow of his former 


self.*’ 

‘Ts that so?’’ she said, with a twitching of her 
nether lip. ‘* Poor fellow! poor felléw !’’ 

‘*So you understand,’’ said Clement Burton, 
rising, ‘‘that my injunctions are strict upon you 
not to attempt to exert yourself, even in so much 
as by writing a letter. Do you consent ?” 

‘* Needs must when—you know the rest of the 


proverb,’’ she said, with a short laugh; ‘not 
that you are like that, or like anything but a most 
kind, good fellow, a real friend to me through all 
this weary, dreary time. There,’’ she said, making 
a sudden dash at his fingers with her lip’s, ‘* I do 
not think I ever kissed a man’s hand before.’’ 

‘* And you should never have done so now if I 
had seen your intention,” he said, laughing and 
blushing. ‘* Now I will go; I will look in at St. 
Vitus’s on my way, and select the best sister possi- 
ble to replace Mrs. Gaynor. She shall come on 
duty before nightfall, and in the meanwhile I will 
speak to your landlady, to have you looked after 
until the nurse comes.”’ 

‘* All right,’’ she said, half carelessly, ‘that 
will do very well. Mrs. Frost understands m 
and my ways, and can give me whatever I want.’’ 

**Good night, then,’’ said Clement Burton; 
‘*]T shall look in to-morrow morning, and hope to 
find you none the worse for the excitement which 
you have gone through.”’ 

She watched him out, and even when the door 
had closed behind him continued looking in the 
same direction. ‘‘Find me better!’’ she repeated, 
in a softened voice ; ‘‘ you will not find me atall, 
my kind friend—you will never look upon me 
again. That is asad thought, for you have been 





a good fellow to me, but all my energies are now 
| required for one whom I love dearer than my life. 
' That Gaynor woman, or whatever her name is, 
| has a tell-tale face, and I read it like a book ; she 
could not hide her plans from me. She talked 
about vengeance—‘ avenging the innocent blood,’ 
she said. I do not know what she means by that ; 
but I do know—I felt in an instant—that it was 
my George who is threatened. He has ill-treated 
her as he did me, and it is upon him that her 
vengeance is to fall; but I will thwart her yet. I 
will go to this address which I got from Mr. Bur- 
ton, and though George may be ill and broken, 
he will have strength enough for his own preser- 
vation, and will be able to get away before the 
hue and cry is after him. I wonder whether he 
will believe me; will appreciate the danger in 
which he stands and fly at once ; or whether he 
will think it is either a trick or weakness on my 
part, and refuse to budge? If so, his blood be 
on his own head; at all events, I must make an 
effort.’’ 

She pulled the bell attached to her chair, and 
awaited the advent of the landlady. Mrs. Frost 
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was all smiles and giggles. ‘‘I was expecting 
your summons, my dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ and in two 
minutes more I should have been up without it; 
for that delightful doctors of yours—what an ele- 
gant young man he is !—looked into the parlor as 
he passed, and told me nurse Gaynor had gone 
away, and that, as the other sister might be some 
time in coming, he would like me to come and sit 
with you.’”’ 

‘That is right, Mrs. Frost,’’ said Lydia Wal- 
ton, ‘‘ you are better company than any of the 
nurses or sisters—or whatever they call themselves ; 
you are one of the right sort, and so am I, and 
you and I know how to enjoy ourselves, which 
those poor creatures do not. Here, take the key, 
and help yourself to a glass of the old particular.”’ 

Mrs. Frost, with another giggle and the nearest 
attempt at a blush which she could command, 
took the key proffered her, and seated herself 
cozily at the table with the bottle of port and a 
glass at her side. She was a gossiping kind of 
weman, who always had a great deal to say, and 
at first her volubility was increased by the wine 
which Lydia had pressed upon her. Gradually, 
however, her eyes grew glazed, her voice husky 
and indistinct, and after a few feeble attempts at 
maintaining consciousness, she dropped into a 
stertorous sleep. 

There was an epidemic very generally prevalent 
in London about that time, and the services of 
hospital nurses were in great request. Mr. Burton 
had some difficulty in finding a sister to attend to 
his Bloomsbury patient, and he was not particu- 
larly satisfied with the one he at last secured—a 
dull, heavy woman—but the best he could find. 
It was late in the evening before this nurse arrived 
at her new quarters, where the door was opened 
to her by a slatternly, slip-shod girl, the very 
model of a lodging-house servant. 

‘*T am glad you are come,”’ said this little mar- 
chioness, after the nurse had explained her busi- 
ness ; ‘* for missus is tight, and [ am all alone in 
the house with her.’’ 

‘*All alone?’’ repeated the nurse. 
where is Mrs. Walton?’’ * 

**Oh, she went away more than two hours ago, 
in a cab which I fetched for her. I had an awful 
job in getting her down the stairs and helping her 
in; but I managed it, somehow. I expected her 
back before this ; she said she should not be gone 
more than half an hour,.”’ 


‘é Why, 





‘¢ She will be in soon then, I suppose ?”’ said the 
nurse, quietly. ‘*I will go up to her room, if 
you will show me the way, and wait there.”’ 

The next morning, when Clement Burton ar- 
rived early, he learned that Mrs. Walton had gone 
out, and had not come back all night. Rushing 
hastily up stairs, and throwing open the door, he 
found the nurse calmly knitting, and waiting the 
return of her patient with stolid, unruffled com- 
posure. 
BOOK Ill. CHAPTER X. A STEP ON 

WALK. 

THE information which Clement Burton had 
obtained about George Heath was, in the main, 
correct. The ex-bank manager had retufned to 
England, and had settled down in the little cottage 
at Loddonford erst inhabited by Studley, and the 
scene of Walter Danby’s fate. He was ill, too, 
as gossips had said ; but his illness was of a cha- 
racter which they did not dream of, and of an 
intensity of which they had no idea. He kept 
himself solitary and secluded, and allowed himself 
to be seen by none. Had any one had such 
opportunity, they would have said that he was 
mad; and they would not have been far off the 
truth. 

Day after day he spent in the silent, lonesome 
cottage, surrounded by the ghastly garden—more 
rank, more neglected, more jungle-like than ever, 
He never left it, he never passed through the gate. 
Something was there that had a horrible fascina- 
tion for him—the pond! It was visible from the 
house, or rather its outline was so marked by a 
break in the coarse vegetation that, standing at 
the windows, he could tell exactly where it was. 
He passed the greater part of his time at those 
windows, he could not tear himself away from 
them. He would stand there for hours together, 
his teeth sét, his hands tightly clasped, so that 
the nails dug into the palms, motionless, and 
watching—only watching. Sometimes, in his 
feverish state, he would notice that the birds 
would accidentally pause in their flight and hover 
around the spot. Something, he thought, must 
have attracted their attentions the body must 
have risen to the surface. It was of his crime and 
its discovery that the great solemn rooks were 
telling each other in discordant cawings, as they 
started on their homeward flight. It was bad to 
hear in the daytime, but it was worse at night; 
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for the nights were passed in fitful dreams, from 
which he would wake sweat-bedabbled and tremb- 
ling ; dreams in which all the events of that fearful 
day would pass in review before him; where he 
saw the bright handsome boy bound to the chair 
helpless, with a certain knowledge of his doom, 
but yet brave and defiant; where he felt himself 
again staggering towards the pond, and once more 
saw the slow, broad ripple, like a sullen smile, 
spread over the face of the stagnant water which 
concealed the dead. But there was a dream 
which was even worse than these—a dream, in 
which he seemed to recognize that all the events 
of that dreadful day were but themselves the 
figment of a dream—to wake to the stern reality of 
what was agony indeed. 

Strange how the memory of the murder of that 
handsome, fair-haired boy clung to and haunted 
the murderer, when other crimes of equal magni- 
tude never gave him an uneasy moment. He had 
passed years of his life in the house, and from 
time to time had been in the very room where 
the old banker had pleaded to him for his life, 
and died by his hand; he had paid his- court 
to his victim’s niece, by whom the dead man’s 
memory was religiously cherished, and had almost 


succeeded in securing her for his wife, without 


compunction and without remorse. But these 
things never troubled him one jot; while the 
death of Danby was for ever before his eyes, and 
the pond and its contents exercised over him a 
terrible spell. 

If he could have spoken to anyone about it —if 
he could have told what he suffered, and talked of 
the fascination under which he lay—it would have 
been some relief; héelt that, but he knew its im- 
possibility. There was but one man in the world 
to whom he could have opened his mouth— his 
old associate Studley; and he was dead. Heath 
knew that; he had seen the account of the captain’s 
accident, and its result, in the newspaper, and, at 
first, had experienced asensation of relief to think 
that the one man who shared with him the know- 
ledge of the crime was silenced for ever, and there 
was no possibility now of the confidence being 
broken. But that feeling soon passed away, and to 
it succeeded an inexplicable terror. He would 
have given anything that his old accomplice had 
lived; anything to have had him there to talk to, 
and to consult with, to arouse him up and fortify 
him, no matter how deceptively, to break into the 





hell of gloom and silence, in which his days and 
nights were passed. It wasnotto be. Studley 
was gone, and he, though a much younger man, 
would follow soon—he knew that, he felt it ; his 
nerves were shattered, his health was breaking 
down, and the end was at hand. 

It was night; the night when, in the quiet 
Bloomsbury lodging, the newly-arrived nurse sat 
expecting the return of her patient. Deep, dead 
silence, broken now and again by the staggering 
footstep, or the hiccuping song of some roisterer 
rolling homeward from the taverns, reigned over the 
village of Loddonford; deeper, more dead than 
anywhere else, was the silence in the jungle-like 
garden of the cottage. Sitting at the open window 
of the room in which Danby had met his death 
was George Heath, his head resting on his hand, 
his eyes fixed straight before him; an early moon 
had risen, and its pale wan gleam was shining 
over the accursed spot, where, as he knew, lay the 
pond. The fascination of that spot for him seemed 
stronger than ever that night; he could not take 
his eyes from it ; but sat waiting for nothing truly, 
expecting nothing, but finding it impossible to turn 
away. There were lighted candles in the room, 
but he had put them from him, on the mantlepiece, 
and was sitting erShrouded in the gloom. Sud- 
denly he raised his head from his hand and bent 
it eagerly forward. He was not mistaken then, 
but had heard the creak of the garden-gate, which, 
by some mischance had been left unlocked. What 
visitors could come at such a time, save those 
whose advent he was always expecting and guard- 
ing against? The sweat stood in beads upon his 
forehead, and his breath became short and thick. 
Silence! No; that was not a man’s tramp—the 
heavy boot of a policeman would awake a different 
sound ; the footfall on the gravel was light and 
swift, it came quickly towards him; a female 
figure glided across the intervening strip of moon- 
light, and was at the open window, facing him. 

George Heath started back and pressed his 
hands upon his eyes. In his fevered state he 
thought himself the victim of an optican delusion, 
but, on looking again, there was the figure still. 

Its hands, he noticed, were outstretched in an 
imploring attitude, and one of them was enveloped 
in bandages. Then a soft voice said, ‘‘George !’’ 
and he started, as though from the cut of a whip, 
or the blow of a knife. Hard work, hard living, 
illness, and bad treatment had not altered that 
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tone ; it was as soft and musical as it had been in 
the far-off years of innocence and honest poverty, 
and he recognised it instantly. 

‘*Hush!’’ it said. ‘* Do you know me? It 
is I —Lydia.”’ 

‘‘T knew it,’’ he muttered, staring at her in a 
dazed way. ‘* What do you want ?”’ 

‘¢T have come to warn and save you,’’ she 
whispered ; ‘* let me in at once, or I may be too 
late. What,’’ she continued, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘* do you hesitate—do you doubt me? You 
ought to know me better, George, than to think 
for a moment that I could sell you. Let me in!’’ 

‘You are right,’’ he muttered, ‘and I was a 
fool to think it. The door ison the right, and I 
will go and open it. Keep as quiet as possible; 
the servant sleeps just everhead.’’ 

She came in and sank half-exausted into a chair. 
AS she sat there, with the candle-light shining 
on her, Heath remembered where he had seen her 
last—in the midst of the crowd coming out of the 
music-hall ; but she looked very different now, so 
wan, and worn, and feeble. 

**You have had an accident, I see,’’ he said, 
pointing to her bandaged hand, ‘‘and look as if 
you were going to faint. Let me get you some 
wine.”’ a 

‘‘No,’’ she said, stopping him; ‘‘ not yet, not 
fora few minutes, at least. Hear first what I have 
got to say. I have come to save you, I tell you— 
to warn and save you !”’ 

‘* What from?’’ he asked. 

‘*What from ?’’ she repeated, with a short, 
forced laugh ; ‘‘ from. a woman, of course. I heard 
no need to tell you how or where—a woman 
threaten vengeance on you.”’ 

“‘4 woman! What woman ?”’ he asked, rapidly. 

‘* I never heard her real name,’’ replied Lydia; 
that ‘‘ which 1 knew her under was, of course, 
assumed. She called herself your wife; but I knew 
that was a lie, and I told her so!’’ 

‘‘The devil!’’ said Heath, between his set teeth. 

‘¢ What sort of a woman—describe her! ’’ 

‘** Are there so many of them that you are puz- 
zled ?’’ said Lydia, bitterly. ‘‘ This one was tall 
and dark, clear-headed, and quick with her tongue. 
Her friend called her Anne—that much I heard.’’ 

**It is so,’’ said Heath, with his head sinking 
on his breast. ‘* Tell me what did she say ?’’ 

** Not much that I could understand, ”’ replied 
Lydia. ‘They talked between themselves of mat- 
ters which had gone before, of whichI had no clue, 





but I did hear this woman—this Anne—say, when 
she found I was really your wife, that the seal was 
taken off her lips at last, and that she could now 
proceed to avenge the innocent blood.’’ 

‘‘She said that, did she ?’’ said Heath, 
you told her that she was free to do this ?”’ 

«I did,”’ shé replied ; ‘* but without knowing I 
was doing any harm. If it was wrong, and you are 
angry, you can kill me. We arehere alone, and 
it would not matter much ; but I came to save you.”’ 

** You are right,’’ he said, moodily ; ‘‘it does 
not matter much. What you did was done in ig- 
norace, and nothing could have staved off the end, 
which is fast approaching. And you have come to 
save me—have come through the night, all maimed 
and sick, and broken as you are; have come to 
save me, whose words to you were curses, and 
whose actions blows. You always were a staunch, 
one, Lydia.”’ 

‘IT came because I love you, George,’’ she 
murmered, ‘‘and I’’—quickly changing her tone— 
‘*T am all right. I got burnt like this,’’ she said, 
holding up her bandaged hand, “in a fire at the 
place where I was singing, and I have had to lay 
up, and give up beer, and wine, and things, and 
I am rather low, that’s all. I shall be all right 
again by-and-by, if I know you are safe. What is 
that noise ?”’ 

** Rain,’’ he said, looking out of the window 
and stretching out his hand; ‘‘the moon has 
gone, and the night is as dark as pitch. So much 
the better,’’ he muttered to himself. ‘‘ Low, 
are you?’’ he said, turning to her. ‘* I shouldn’t 
wonder, if you have been cut off your stimulants ; 
but you have evidently overdone yourself to-night, 
and must take some wine, or you will die.’’ 

‘* As I said before,’’ said Lydia, ‘‘ that wouldn’t 
much matter.”’ 

** Oh yes it would,’’ said Heath, looking at her 
kindly ; ** staunch, loyal people like you are not 
too common in the world. Now let me attend to 
you.”’ 

He went out of the room, but returned quickly, 
bringing food and wine, which he placed upon the 
table. Although she had managed to keep up a 
tolerable appearance. Lydia, in truth, was almost 
exhausted, and she ate and drank with relish. 
Heath watched her curiously, walking round and 
round the table with his hands deeply plunged in 
his pockets, and stopping from time to time, ap- 
parently buried in thought. 

** Was I right ?’’ she asked, looking up at him, 
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as he started on his round again after one of these 
pauses ; ‘‘ was I right in coming to you? There 
was danger in that woman’s threat, wasn’t there ?”’ 

‘¢ The greatest danger,’’ he said, quickly stop- 
ping and looking at her. ‘‘ In what she threatens 
she will do, and my only chance of avoiding 
instant ruin and death—and death,’’ he repeated, 
laying curious accent on the word, ‘‘ is by acting 
on your warning, and flying from this place at 
once.”’ 

**It is so, then,’’ said Lydia. ‘‘ Thank God I 
had the sense to understand her, and the power to 
come. I wonder what the new nurse is doing 
now, and what Mr. Burton will say when he finds 
Iam gone. And you have yet time to save your- 
self ?”’ 

‘“* Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ if I start at once. ‘I have 
but few preparations to make, and can get clear 
off before the morning. But what of you ?’’ 

‘<What of me?’’ she repeated; ‘* nothing— 
nothing, at least, that could be of any conse- 
quence to you. I shall»manage to get on some- 
how, to live in the future as I have lived in the 
past—unless, indeed,’’ and then she hesitated, and 
a faint blush tinged her wan cheeks,’’ unless, in- 
deed, you would like me to join you somewhere 
abroad, now that you can no longer brave it be- 
fore the world.”’ . 

He looked up quickly. There was a mist before 
his eyes and a thick knot in his throat, as he mut- 
tered to himself, ‘‘ By heavens, she cares for me 
still !’’ After a pause, he made an effort to master 
his emotion, and said, in a broken tone, ‘‘ Do you 
mean that—do you mean to say that, remembering 
the way in which Ihave treated you ; knowing me 
to be what I am, an admitted criminal, whose life 
is now only to be secured by flight—you would 
come back to me ?”’ 

**Oh yes,’’ she replied, quite calmly, looking 
straight into his eyes, ‘* most certainly I would. 
What doI care! Am I not an admitted criminal 
of another sort? I have loved you for many 
years, George, and no matter what you are, or 
may be, to be with you is my idea of happiness.”’ 

He took her unmaimed hand. and pressed it 
tightly between his own—tightly, quietly, and 
without any theatrical show. ‘‘I believe you, 
Lydia,’’ he said. ‘I have heard about returning 
good for evil, but never saw it practiced before. 
I ill-treated and deserted you, and now you have 
saved my life at the risk of your own. Nothing 
can be more certain than that you shall join me 





some day, my girl. Now you must have some 
rest, for 1 see you are dropping with fatigue.”’ 

‘*Oh, no,”’ she said, feebly. ‘‘ I am all right— 
I shall do well enough.’’ 

‘* Nonsense,’’ he replied; ‘‘I insist upon your 
trying to sleep while I niake my preparations. I 
will arouse you when the moment for farewell 
arrives.”’ 

** Very well,’ said Lydia ; ** under those condi- 
tions I will lie down, for I think a little sleep 
would do me good.”’ 

Heath pushed the sofa to the wall, and, going 
upstairs, quickly returned with some pillows and 
blankets which he threw upon it, and made into a 
tolerably comfortable bed. Lydia was already 
nodding in her chair; but before she lay down 
Heath insisted on her taking angther large glass 
of wine, which he had poured out for her. As 
soon as she had swallowed it, she fell back upon 
the sofa, and in a few moments was thoroughly 
unconscious. 

George Heath seated himself on the low chair 
by the side of the couch, and remained for some 
minutes staring at its occupant with a strange, un- 
flinching gaze. As he looked at her, the inter- 
vening years seemed to roll away like a mist, and 
he was once more the young clerk with his eighty 
pounds a year, and she the milliner’s apprentice, 
with her pretty face, and trim figure, and irrepres- 
sible love of dancing. He had scarcely thought 
of that time since,but he remembered it all now— 
the gardens and supper taverns, which they fre- 
quented, the cheap amusements they patronised, 
the zest with which they enjoyed everything they 
did. It was curious, he thought, that those 
scenes should have come back to his memory now ; 
that the recollection of those bright days of hap- 
piness should have recurred to him just when the 
curtain was about to fall. Strange, too, that she, 
who had partaken of the pleasures of his life, 
should be present at that critical period ; and that 
he should owe to her, whom he had treated worse 
than any one else on earth, the opportunity of 
escape from his impending doom. He was glad 
she had come, he thought, as it gave him an op- 
portunity of proving, in one way, at least, that he 
appeciated her devotion. 

He rose as this thought crossed his mind, and 
going to an old bureau which stood in the corner 
of the room, opened it with a key which was on 
his bunch, and took out a compact roll of bank- 
notes, amounting in value to several hundred 
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pounds. With this packet in his hand he ap- 
proached the couch, and bending over the pros- 
trate figure, ascertained beyond doubt that Lydia 
was sound asleep. Convinced of this, he opened 
the front of her dress, and, placing the roll of 
bank-notes inside, secured it with a pin, and 
fastened the dress again. Lydia remained mo- 
tionless ; and so heavy was the combined state of 
sleep and stupor into which she had fallen, that 
she never felt the touch of George Heath’s cold 
lips, as he pressed them on her forehead. As he 
raised himself his eyes were wet ; but he brushed 
the tears hastily away, and striding to the window, 
opened it sofily. The rain had ceased, the dawn 
was faintly breaking; and the fresh morning air 
blowing in, caused the guttering candles to leap 
fitfully in their expiring agony. Heath turned 
around and extinguished them, cast one more lin- 
gering look at the unconscious figure on the sofa, 
then, bare-headed, stepped out from the low win- 
dow-sill, beneath which Anne Studley had fallen 
down insensible, and walked away into the dim 
morning, the first twitter of the waking birds 
breaking the silence as his foot fell upon the gravel 
path. 


Late that afternoon, Banks’s fly drew up at the 


garden gate of Pond Cottage. The old horse, 
who had not gone at such a pace since the last 
race meeting, shook his smoking sides, and tucked 
his trembling legs more than ever under him, 
while the driver touched his hat to his fare, and 
requested something extra for himself on the 
strength of the speed at which he had driven. 
Clement Burton, the gentleman appealed to, was 
in no humor to dispute any price which might 
have been asked, so, flinging the man a coin, he 
jumped out of the vehicle, and tore at the garden 
bell. A country wench, with a round red face, 
on which was a general expression of astonish- 
ment, opened the gate, and from her Clement 
Burton speedily learned that a strange lady, ‘all 
out of sorts like,’’ with one of her arms tied up in 
bandages, was in the cottage at that moment, 
though how or when she arrived was more than 
the girl could say. ‘All I know is, sir,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ that there she be, dozing off now and then, 
then walking up sudden and staring straight be- 
fore her, until it seems impossible for her to keep 
her eyes open any longer, then off she goes again.” 





‘*Is your master with her?’’ asked Clement 
hurriedly. 

‘*No, sir, that’s just the worst of it,’’ said the 
girl; ‘‘ master hain’t nowhere to be found. I 
have been here with him ever since he came back 
from furren parts, and he never moved out once ; 
but now he’s gone out somewhere, and all I can 
get out of this strange woman that I found in the 
place this morning is, that he has gone away. 
Come in and see her yourself, sir. Lord love yer, 
I am twittered out of my wits, being left with her 
all alone.” 

Then Clement Burton followed the girl into the 
house, and there half reclining on the couch from 
which she had attempted to rise, he found Lydia. 
An examination of the pupils of her eyes and her 
tongue showed the surgeon, at once, that she had 
been drugged. Indeed, she failed to recognise 
him, and, in reply to all his questions, gave but 
one answer, that ‘‘ Mr. Heath was gone away.”’ 
Between long lapses of silence and stupor she 
uttered those words, buf would make no other 
avowal. Clement Burton recognised at once the 
fact, that Lydia had comprehended sufficiently of 
what had been said by Anne to understand that 
Heath was in danger; that she had fled to warn 
him ; and that, profiting by her readiness, he had 
escaped. A hasty glance around the house, how- 
ever, made it evident that Heath had taken nothing 
with him; and Mr. Burton was debating within 
himself the possibility of the criminal’s return, as 
soon as he imagined the storm had blown over, 
when the village constable, whom he had called in 
to assist him in his search, reported that, on ex- 
amination of the garden, he had found footmarks 
on the soft earth margin of the pond. A sudden light 
broke upon Clement Burton’s brain. The idea 
that Heath would have committed self-destruction 
had never before occurred to him, and even now, 
such a step could only be accounted for by the 
supposition that in his recent illness his mind had 
become unhinged. There was, however, but one 
thing todo. The hue and cry was raised through- 
out the village, the services of some of the fisher- 
men were secured, and the pond was thoroughly 
dragged. The men worked with a will, and before 
the shades of evening fell they had found, not 
merely the body of George Heath, but the ghastly 
remains of Walter Danby! 
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BOOK III. CHAPTER XI. THE LAST SACRIFICE. 

THERE is little need to tell that Anne Studley, 
when she gave up the charge of the poor maimed 
woman, whose revelation had made such a differ- 
ence in her life, at the same time abandoned her 
assumed name of Gaynor, and took up her abode 
at the Hermitage with Grace Middleham, ‘‘ to 
remain there for life,’’ Grace said, as she welcomed 
her long-lost friend; but Anne smiled quietly, 
and shook her head. She said nothing, but she 
had her own notions that an alteration in the 
domestic affairs might possibly be made svon, 
when a re-arrangement of the household would be 
necessary. 

And before she had been an inmate of the 
Hermitage for a month, that which had been a 
shrewd suspicion grew to be an undoubted cer- 
tainty. Anne Studley saw that the measure of 
her sorrow was not yet full, and that there was 
still another sacrifice which it was necessary for 
her to make. When, in the depth of her despair, 
she had abandoned the quiet family in the little 
German town, where, up to that time, what had 
been the most peaceful, if not the happiest por- 
tion of her existence, had been passed; and 
arriving solitary and friendless in London, had 
determined upon pursuing the avocation of a 
hospital nurse, as the one which, by entirely 
engrossing her time, would give her no scope 
for reflection or recollection, she found she had 
miscalculated her powers of endurance, and but 
for one circumstance would have retired from 
her newly-elected occupation in disgust. The 
chance meeting with Clement Burton, brought 
about in the mutual discharge of their professional 
duties, induced her to persevere in her original 
idea. The intelligent young surgeon not merely 
recognized that Anne’s clear head and practical 
sense would be of great value in the calling she 
had chosen, but reading between the lines, he 
was enabled to perceive the necessity for her 
immersion in some daily routine which should 
prevent her thoughts from dwelling on her past 
career. With much gentle skill and judgment, 


and without the least appearance of busying him- 
self with her affairs, he contrived to let her see 
the importance he attached to her assistance, and 
gradually won her to regard her duties with interest. 
That interest was not limited to her occupation, 
but extended to him who had been the means of 
procuring it for her. 


Meeting daily as they did, 











Anne had every opportunity of observing Clement 
Burton’s noble qualities—his kindness of heart, 
his patience, his devotion to the humblest of those 
who were brought under his care. It had never 
previously been her lot to meet with such a man 
and it was not difficult to guess the result. Her 
early appreciation of his goodness deepened by 
degrees into a stronger feeling, and long before, 
at his suggestion, she had gone in attendance on 
Lydia Walton, she knew that her heart, which 
had refused to listen to the honest pleadings of 
Franz Eckhardt, and had never before been touched 
was hers no longer. She loved Clement Burton 
with a silent, deep, but entirely hopeless love ; 
hopeless, not merely on account of the: barrier 
erected between them by her previous marriage, 
but from the fact, which she did not attempt to 
disguise from herself, that of her passion there 
was, on Clement’s part, no return. He appre- 
ciated her, respected her, liked her—she knew 
that; no brother could have treated her with 
greater regard; but the feelings by waich he was 
actuated were plainly different to hers, and never 
could become the same. 

She acknowledged all this before she knew of 
Clement Burton’s acquaintance with Grace Mid- 
dleham ; but from the time that she first saw them 
together, she knew that whatever little remnant of 
hope had remained concealed in her bosom must 
be given up, and that her fate wasfixed. The bar- 
rier of her marriage had been broken down by 
Lydia Walton’s disclosure, but one quite as impassa- 
ble reared itself in the vacant place. Her clear eyes 
saw in an instant that Clement loved Grace, and 
that his love was returned, and a very little study 
of the case showed her exactly how matters stood 
between them; her lengthened intercourse with 
the young man had given her a keen insight into 
his character. He had often talked freely with 
her himself and his affairs; she knew his firm 
sense of honor, and was certain that he had never 
so much as hinted to Grace the state of his feel- 
ings towards her. Had the woman he loved been 
in a different position, it was probable, Anne 
thought, that Clement would long since have 
asked her to share his lot ; but the fact that Grace 
was an heiress had kept him silent. He was ina 
good gractice and position now, and could well 
afford to maintain a wife outof his professional 
earnings ; but he was aproud man, and keenly sen- 
sitive, and would shrink from the idea that even the 
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merest gossip of the world should accuse him of 
having paid court to the heiress from interested 
motives. 

All that Anne surmised was true ; true now toa 
greater extent than she suspected. The regard 
which Clement Burton felt for Miss Middleham 
on their first acqnaintance had grown with their 
daily intercourse, and had at last attained such 
proportions as rendered it necessary for him to 
take some decisive step. What that step should 
be required in his mind but short consideration. 

The feelings with which Anne had accredited 
him existed even more vividly than she had ima. 
gined, and though he would have given all that 
he possessed to call Grace his wife, he feared to 
declare himself to her, lest his motives should be 
misunderstood. In the course of his experience 
he had frequently heard stories of doctors per- 
verting the confidence which had been placed in 
them professionally to their own private ends, and 
the mere idea, that such an aecusation should be 
brought against him, filled him with horror and 
dismay. Better trample out the fire which was 
consuming him and go away, leaving no sign. It 
was time the present condition of affairs should 


cease ; and he set himself to work to bring about 
the end. 

When Mr. Burton’s mind was once made up, 
he was prompt in action, and three days after his 
determination he presented himself at the Hermi- 


tage. The friends were in the drawing-room— 
Miss Middleham at work, while Anne was reading 
to her. After the ordinary commonplaces, Cle- 
ment said, in as gay a tone as he could assume, 
‘*T have come to make a little revelation, which, 
I think, will surprise, and which I am selfish 
enough to hope may grieve you.”’ 

Both the girls looked up instantly ; Grace in 
astonishment, Anne with an odd prescience of what 
was coming. 

Anne was the first to speak 
which will grieve us ?’’ she repeated. 

‘«T hope so,’’ said Clement. ‘* Odd though it 
may sound, I hope that the interest you both take 
in me is sufficient for you to be sorry to hear that 
Iam going to leave you.” 

The usual color fled from Grace’s cheeks as she 
said, ‘* To leave us, Mr. Burton; you dont’t mean 
for long, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* For long? Certainly,’’ he replied; ‘‘ possi- 
bly for life.’’ 


‘«* Something 





Anne was silent ; but Grace said, in a faint low 
tone, ‘‘ What can you mean? Surely this is very 
sudden ?”’ 

‘The decision is sudden,’’ Clement said, 
‘«though I have had the idea for some time in my 
mind. The fact is, that I find this kind of work 
telling upon me, and I have long been desirous for 
achange. I think I explained to you, Miss Mid- 
dleham, that my own inclination did not lead me 
to my profession, and that I only took to it from 
necessity. Ihave nothing to complain of my suc- 
cess in it, and it has made me many kind friends ; 
but I rather pine for freedom, and now there is a 
chance of obtaining it.’’ 

A dead silence ensued, to break which Anne 
said, ‘* You are not going then to pursue your 
profession abroad, Mr. Burton ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ he said, as though suddenly recalling 
himself from a dream. ‘‘ The fact is, that a patient 
of mine, and a kind friend as well, has received 
the appointment as governor to one of the West 
India islands. He takes me out with him as his 
secretary, and promises me that my work shall be 
nominal, and that I shall have plenty of time for 
any literary or scientific pursuits which I may 
choose to indulge in.”’ 

Stiil Grace was silent ; but Anue said, in a hard 
voice, ‘* The temptation is a great one—when do 
you go?”’ 

‘¢ Mv friend thinks of sailing in about ten days’ 
time, but nothing is as yet decided. He only 
made me the offer last night, and you are the first 
to whom I have communieated it.’’ 

‘¢ We’ought to be greatly obliged to Mr. Burton 
for his selection of us to share his confidence, 
ought we not, Grace ?”’ said Anne. ‘* Come, dear, 
you have promised me a drive to Richmond this 
morning, and the best of the sunshine will be lost 
if we delay.’”” Then Grace, managing to regain 
her self-possession, said a few words, and Mr. 
Burton took his leave. 

That was a silent drive to Richmond, for each 
of the ladies was too much immersed in her own 
thoughts to speak. The shock which Miss Mid- 
dleham had received at the announcement of Cle- 
ment Burton’s intended departure, and the conse- 
quent alteration in her whole life; the loss of some 
thing which she looked forward to from day to day, 
the breaking up of that delightful communing which 
she regarded as the principal solace of her life, had 
been almost too much for her. Whatever dreams 
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she had indulged in seemed now to be hopelessly 
shattered. He could never have cared for her, or 
he would not have allowed himself to be carried 
away on so comparatively slight a pretext. All 
the kindness and attention, then, which he had 
paid her, had been prompted by friendship— 
nothing more; and, imputing no blame to him, 
Grace owned she had cruelly deceived herself. 
From every one, even from Anne, she tried to 
hide any expression of her feelings, but this was 
beyond her control; and as she lay back in the 
carriage, recalling the pleasures of the past, and 
mourning over the flight of the happiness which 
she had anticipated in the future, tears of disap- 
pointment, scarcely hidden by her veil, rolled 
down her cheeks. 

Her companion was equally silent, equally pre- 
occupied, and if her eyes were dry, her mind, at 
least, was as much disturbed. The story which 
she had heard Clement Burton tell that morning, 
and the scene which she had witnessed, were, to 
her, ample confirmation of what she had long sus- 
pected. She now was certain that the young sur- 


geon had found himself unable any longer to go 
quietly through the ordinary routine of life, and 


he constantly in the presence of his idol, without 
declaring himself. To avow his passion and ask 
her hand would be, according to his supersensi- 
tiveness, an act of meanness and disloyalty, and 
he had, therefore, sought for this appointment asa 
means of escape from the dilemma. His heart 
was breaking at the idea of separating from Grace, 
but it was, in his opinion, the voice of honor 
which bade him go, and he hesitated not. Nor 
had Anne any longer any doubt, if such had ever 
possessed her mind, that her friend returned Cle- 
ment Burton’s affection. The sudden change in 
her appearance when Clement announced his de» 
parture; her altered demeanor ever since; the 
half-hysterical state in which, though she strove to 
disguise it, she then was—all showed that she was 
passing through no ordinary trial. 

And, above all Anne felt herself called upon to 
make the crowning sacrifice of her life, by stifling 
for ever the deep attachment she had silently nour- 
ished, and solving the difficulty which existed be- 
tween those two. It could be done, she thought— 
the misunderstanding could be at once removed— 
if she only had the courage to efface herself, and to 
act as interpreter between them. If Clement 
could be persuaded that Grace was really attached 





to him, and that in demanding her hand he would 
be behaving honorably, his motive being beyond 
question, he would only too gladly obey the sug; 
gestion. As for Grace, to bring her lover to her 
feet would be recalling her to life. Here wasa 
way, then, Anne thought, of repaying all the 
friendship which she had received at Grace’s 
hands ; and when she remembered the devotion ex- 
istent from their school-days, and, even at that 
present moment, manifest in each of Grace’s 
words and acts towards her, she felt that, though 
her own immolation was a part of the scheme, she 
could yield herself up without a murmur. 

That night Anne Studley wrote to Mr. Burton 
a note, requesting him to call and see her the 
next morning, as she wished particularly to con- 
sult him. He was not to mention having received 
the note, and, if he saw Miss Middleham, was to 
make it appear to her that his visit was an ordi- 
nary one. Just before the time when she expected 
the young surgeon, Anne Studley took Grace 
with her into the morning-room, out of which, 
through heavy velvet portiéres, opened a pretty 
little conservatory filled with exotics, and with a 
fountain plashing in its midst. As they were sit- 
ting idly talking, the conversation being mostly 
carried on by Anne—for Grace was meditative 
and preoccupied—Mr. Burton was announced. 

‘‘Stay, Jennings,’’ said Anne to the servant, 
quickly, ‘‘one minute before you let him in. 
Grace, dear, I have a particular desire you should 
not see Mr. Burton this morning; at all events, 
until I have spoken to him upon some very im- 
portant business of my own.”’ 

The blush was on Grace’s face in an instant. 
‘‘What can I do?”’ she said, ‘‘ if I go out I shall 
meet him in the hall.’’ 

‘‘Step into the conservatory,’’ said Anne; 
‘you can pass through and go out by the other 
door. Now, Jennings, show Mr. Burton in.’’ 

But when Grace tried the outer door of the 
conservatory, she found it locked on the outside, 
and as Mr. Burton was already in the room, she 
was compelled to remain in hiding. 

‘* You see I have obeyed your commands, Miss 
Studley,’’ was Clement’s salutation, ‘and I am 
here.”’ 

‘*It was very good of you to come,”’ said 
Anne, quietly; ‘‘ but I think, before our inter- 
view is ended, you will see the necessity for my 
somewhat apparently brusque summons. You 
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used to say,’’ she added, with a slight color ris- 
ing, but fading as suddenly as it came, ‘in the 
old days, when I was Mrs. Gaynor—you used to 
say that one of my chief merits was frankness.” 

‘¢T never knew you to be otherwise than thor- 
oughly frank and thoroughly trustworthy,’’ he 
said. 

‘¢ And you will find, I hope, that those qual- 
ities have not deserted me. In all I am going to 
say to you now I shall be thoroughly frank—too 
frank for politeness, perhaps, but not for truth ; 
certainly not too frank, considering how very 
nearly the happiness of one so dear to me is con- 
cerned.”’ 

He started, and looked at her keenly. ‘‘I am 
afraid I do not comprehend you, Miss Studley,” 
he said. 

‘‘T think you do,”’ she replied, quietly; ‘or, 
at all events, have some glimmering of what I 
mean. Mr. Burton, you love my friend, Grace 





Middleham !’’ 

He started, and cried, in an excited tone, 
‘*What makes you think that ?’’ 

‘*My own observation; my own intuitive know- 
ledge,’’ she said. 

‘*T am not answerable for your own observa- 


tion, nor for your intuitive knowledge, Miss 
Studley. I can only say that such knowledge 
could never have been derived from anything 
which I have ever said—or done.”’ 

‘You may have your words and actions under 
command, Mr. Burton,’’ she replied, ‘‘and yet 
involuntarily have given me reason to suspect 
what I have just averred. You love Grace Mid- 
dleham, I repeat !’’ 

‘*And what if I do?’’ he cried, suddenly. 
**Tt is not a confession which I should have vol- 
untarily made; and yet, inexplicable as my hesi- 
tation may seem to-you, it is one in which I 
glory.” 

‘* And yet, for the sake of improving your posi- 
tion, you would readily forsake her ?”’ 

‘* For the sake of improving my position !’’ he 
cried. 

‘*Ts it not so?’’ said Anne, scornfully. ‘‘ You 
pretend to yourself that you love this girl, and 
yet, when the opportunity offers for you to get rid 
of the profession which you never liked, and of 
which you are thoroughly wearied—when you see 
a chance of easily obtaining change of scene, and 


| sion on you. 





of leading a more congenial life, you do not hesi- 


tate to accept it and to throw your fine feelings to 
the winds.”’ 

** You scarcely know what you are saying, Miss 
Studley,’’ said Clement, quietly. 

‘“Do I not?” said Anne; ‘‘I think I do. I 
think anyone before whom the circumstances were 
brought would not hesitate to decide with me 
that, however much you may imagine yourself to. 
be in love, in the course which you propose to 
take you are selfishly preferring your own ease and 
comfort, and the improvement of your position, 
to the love which you profess to feel.’’ 

Clement Burton rose from his chair and stood 
before her, hat in hand. ‘‘ You told me that you 
would be frank, Miss Studley, and I expected 
plain speaking from you; but I was, I confess, 
but little prepared for the turn which your obser- 
vations have taken. This is the first, and it must 
be the last, time on which this subject shall ever 
be mentioned between us. My frankness, there- 
fore, shall be as great as your own, and I hope it 
will have the effect of leaving a different itnpres- 
You have guessed rightly that I 
love Miss Middleham, but how deeply I love her 
you will never know. For that love I am pre- 
pared—nay, I am about to sacrifice what is to me 
the whole pleasure of existence—being with her, 
the seeing and hearing her, the breathing the air 
she breathes, the knowledge that this delight is to 
be renewed from day to day—for that love I am 
giving up the practice, to secure which I have 
toiled early and late, and the prospects which are 
opening before me; and I do this, I keep silence 
before her, and leave her presence for ever with- 
out having breathed one word of my hopes, be- 
cause I will not have it said that I, the poor 
surgeon, made use of my professional opportuni- 
ties to gain the confidence of the wealthy heiress 
for my own purposes. If Miss Middleham had 
herself been poor, I should, months ago, have put 
to her the question which my heart had been 
so long troubled, and asked her to become my 
wife.’”’ 

He spoke with trembling lips and pallid cheeks. 
When he had come to an end he made a bow, 
and was turning away, but Anne caught him by 
the arm. 

**Don’t you think it fair?’’ she said, ‘that 
Miss Middleham should know the state of your 
feelings—should have an opportunity of answer- 
ing that question ?”’ 
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‘She shall never have it from me,”’ said Cle- 
ment, with a sigh. 

‘*But suppose she has had it already,’’ said 
Anne, drawing aside the curtain, and pointing to 
where Grace stood, her blushing face covered 


chance of hearing and answering, don’t you think 
it will be worth while to get her reply from her 
own lips ?”’ 


Clement Burton did not take up his appoint- 
ment as secretary to the West India governor, but 





seen him very often, for he is one of our most 
eminent surgeons, and his practice is enormous. 
His wife, who is very pretty and much admired, 
wants him to retire, but he seems to be too much 


| interested in his work. Mr. and Mrs. Burton are 
with her hands. ‘‘ Suppose I have given her the | 


the active and generous patrons of a prosperous 
institution for training hospital nurses, at the head 
of which is Anne Studley, who devotes all her 
time to the institution. She lives in the house, 
and personally superintends an imbecile woman 
with a useless right arm, who sings very sweetly, 


| and is happy in her mindless way, looking to 


remained in London, where you have perhaps | Anne for everything, as a dog looks to its master. 





THE FLAG, THE ELM, AND THE OAK.' 


Upon the birth of liberty, one hundred years ago, 

When reigning royal colors fell in final overthrow, 

We had provincial flags above our ships and jolly tars; 

But no grand flag, red, white and blue, adorned with thir- 
teen stars, 


We had our grand old Treaty Elm, arrayed in royal suit, 

Still musing o’er the council fire once kindled at its root; 

And our provincial Charter Oak, with all its honored scars, 

But no grand flag, red, white and blue, adorned with thir- 
teen stars. 


We had our Pilgrim Fathers’ flag, the first of all the free, 

With battle colors on the land and pennants on the sea; 

And flags without a field of blue, and flags without the bars, 

But no grand flag, red, white and blue, adorned with thir- 
teen stars. 


The royal colors flying o’er the ships with hated tea, 

First paled as went the Hyson down, drank by the thirsty sea. 

And quailed when flames around the hull, the rigging and the 
spars, 

Foretuld the flag, red, white and blue, adorned with thir- 
teen stars. 


The sudden blast at Salem blown, embraced extended range, 

And lashed the waves of thought that move the master wheels 
of change ; 

Then prophecies, in harmony, without discordant jars, 

Foreran the flag, red, white and blue, adoried with thir- 
teen stars. 


Our flint and steel at Lexington, that sundered the last tie 

Between the King and Colonies, and cast the final die ; 

And mounds thrown up on Bunker Hill as monuments to 
Mars, 

Proclaimed the flag, red, white and blue, adorned with thir- 
teen stars. 


At length, from fadeless gildings on the canvas of the sky, 


high; 
With stars upon the azure field, and white and crimson bars, 
Appeared the flag, red, white and blue, adorned with thir- 
teen stars, 
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The thirteen stars, by Washington, dismembered from the 
crown, 

Whilst, in his might and majesty, he hurls the tyrant down, 

Forsake their ancient prison as the massive door unbars 

Before the flag, red, white and blue, adorned with thir- 
teen stars. 


The last of Britain’s royal ghouls soon vanished from our 
shore ; 

Beyond the sea, and drank the blood of liberty no more; 

Then fell the royal flag below the field of blue and bars, 

And nations hailed the infant flag, adorned with thir- 
teen stars. 


Our flag from liberated masts unfurled and kissed the breeze, 

And streaming o’er the ocean, tamed the “ mistress of the 
seas ;”° 

And opened paths of glory through the sailing world of tars, 

As master flag, red, white and blue, adorned with thir- 
teen stars, 


Our fathers’ flag, red, white and blue, with thirteen stars, we 
bind 

Around their precious memories and sainted bones, en- 
shrined ; : 

Then, demon of fraternal strife, that all its beautv mars, 

Dare not the flag, red, white and blue, adorned with thir- 
teen stars. 


Ye free and equal North and South that met the common 
foe, 

On long-disputed grounds of blood one hundred years ago, 

Unite in one grand brotherhood, without fraternal jars, 

Around the flag, red, white and blue, adorned with thir- 
teen stars. 


Our rising stars, before we count, one hundred years again, 
Will scale the Heights of Abraham, and sweep the Spanish 
Main; 


| The Queen of the Antilles, too, o’er her triumphal cars, 
Our fathers then conceived a flag whose birth was from on 


Will raise the flag, red, white and blue, adorned with thir- 
teen stars. 


1 We are indebted to our friend, W. T. R. Saffell, for 
these lines. 
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An Incident of Lafayette’s Visit in 1824.—Mr. Titian 
R. Peale mentioned an interesting scene he witnessed. When 
Lafayette was entering Philadelphia, while visiting this 
country in 1824, going up Chestnut street, just as he came 
near Independence Hall, every window was filled with 
ladies and gentlemen, who, as he approached, greeted him 
with “ Hail to the Chief,” sung with such a joyous, heartfelt 
expression that the General instantly stopped the carriage 
and there was a sudden silence, which for a moment dashed 
the singers, as they expected only to greet him in passing, for 
which they had practiced until there was a perfect accord, 
and an effect so grand when the many voices with great 
enthusiasm sang out the words, that the General was sur- 
prised, and rising stood with head uncovered, evidently 
delighted. The welcome was so touching when with renewed 
fervor they sang each verse with a glorious outburst of} 
feeling, that the good Lafayette was quite overcome by it. 

L. P. 


Washington, Master of Masonic Lodge at Alex- 
andria— Dates ,Wanted.—In Notes AND QUERIES for 
February it is stated that “ the chair occupied by Washington 
as Worshipful Master of the Masonic Lodge at Alexandria, 
Virginia,” is in possession of the Edenton, North Carolina, 
Lodge. Is there not some mistake here? When was 
Washington Master of that Lodge? I would be glad to have 
the dates. If it is possible for any of your readers to give 
the exact dates, it may aid in removing doubts as to the 
correctness of the statement. Cc. 


Charles Peale Polk.—In the March MONTHLY, page 
227, you state that Charles Polk painted an original portrait 
of Washington “at Valley Forge.” On page 235, same 
number, the same thing is stated under the heading “ His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania.” On page 372 of May 
MonTHLy, Mr. William H. Polk says that Charles Peale 
Polk * died in 1822, aged 56.’’ If this is a fact, then he was 
born in 1766, and was therefore only ¢welve years of age in 
1778, when Washington was at Valley Forge. He could not 
have painted the pictures in question at that tender and in- 
experienced age. Query, Is Charles Polk and Charles Peale 
Polk one and the same person? That Charles Peale Polk 
did paint in 1799 the Madison and Jefferson portraits men- 
tioned by me in the April MONTHLY, is a fact attested by 
his well-known signature on the back of the paintings, but it 
is not likely that the same person painted Washington’s por- 
traits in 1778. Will Mr. W. H. Polk please give us more 
light on this subject. W. T. R. SAFFELL. 


Delinquent Debtors Warned.—In the Connecticut 
Courant of June 2, 1784, we find the following: 
“TAKE NoTIce, DEBTORS 
For Newspapers to the Subscriber. 
This is the last time of asking in this way; all those who 
settle their accounts by the 18th of June, instant, will have 
the thanks of their humble servant; and those that neglect, 





will find their accounts in the hands of some person, who 
will collect them in a more fashionable way, but more expen- 
sive. JAMES JOHNSON.” 
Thus we see that subscribers and advertisers were, like 
badly-made coffee, slow to settle nearly a hundred years ago— 
we Nore the fact for the gratification of their followers of 
the present day. Wi1LLIAM T. WALLACE. 


Author Wanted.—Can any reader of the Montuty 
supply the ode of which the following is one stanza, and tell 
by whom it was written? 

“Oh! I can gaze, and think it quite a treat, 

So they be old, on buildings grim and shabby ; 
I love within the church’s walls to greet 

Some ‘ olde man’ kneeling, bearded like a rabbi, 
Whe never prays himself, but has a whim 
That you'll ¢ orate,’ that is—* prayye’ for him.’ 

I have lately met this verse quoted without credit, and it 
sounds familiar, though I can’t recall the piece or the author. 

Mary C. SHIRLEY. 
The Editor would make a similar request for the poem 
and its author’s name in which occurs this verse: 
‘“‘ There is an hour of deep repose 
That yet upon my heart will close, 
When all that nature dreads and knows 
Shall burst upon me wondrously. 
Oh! may I then awake for ever 
My harp to rapture’s high endeavor, 
And, as from earth’s vain scene I sever, 
Be lost in Immortality.” 


When was the name “ Long Knives” first applied by the 
Indians to white men? ‘. 


Lady Washington’s Lament.—Can any of our readers 
supply a song that used to be sung by everybody when I 
was achild? It was called “ Lady Washington’s Lament,” 
and began, 

«* Saw ye my Hero? Saw ye my Hero, Gcorge ?” 

Then came a response, 

« T saw him on the plain—the battle just begun.” 

To my childish imagination, the tender Lady was rushing 
wildly, with hair flying, in search of the great man, and the 
song always set us to weeping. 

I used always to hear people call Mesdames Washington 
and Knox, Lady Washington, and Lady Knox. E.0O.S. 


A Word of Apology and a Word of Thanks.—We 
are compelled by the pressure of Centennial matter to omit 
“ The Records of Societies” this month, but hope to make 
up for this omission hereafter. We beg to return our hearty 
thanks to the Virginia Historical Society for the honor they 
have bestowed upon us hy making us a “ Corresponding 
Member’”’ of their honorable fraternity. 

Our artist having disappointed us, we are compelled to 
omit our fac-simile from the old Saxon Calendar for June, 
but shall give it, with accompanying NOTE, in July. 
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The Expeditions of George Rogers Clark.—feply of 
Samuel Evans to William Wirt Henry.—Mr. Henry, in his 
reply to the comments I made upon his assumptions with 
regard to Pennsylvania, does not fully meet the point I 
raised. He said, “the troops were altogether Virginians, 
and mostly from the County of West Augusta, east of the 
Ohio River ;”’ and further on he remarks that “ there is good 
reason to believe that not a single man came from Southwest 
Pennsylvania. The disputed territory near Pittsburg being 
the only place from whence recruits could have been obtained 
who were Pennsylvanians.” 

I merely cited the manner and the locality where General 
Clark procured volunteers for his expedition in 1781—only 
two years after his first expedition—to show that there were 
a good many Pennsylvanians in what was then claimed to be 
West Augusta County, and many miles south of Pittsburg. 
Besides, these settlers were mostly Scotch-Irish, who were 
ever ready to embark in any dangerous enterprise which pro- 
mised novel adventures. And it is fair to presume that Gen- 
eral Clark knew what kind or manner of men they were, 
before he went among them in 1781. When the names of 
the two hundred are published, the reader can better judge 
as to whether any of them were Pennsylvanians. 

There is another fact I wish to state in relation to South- 
west Pennsylvania, that gives the date of the settlements in 
that locality, and also the title to the lands about Pittsburg. 
In November, 1768, there assembled at Fort Stanwix, New 
York, a Congress of Indians, to which representatives were 
sent from Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and other 
Provinces. This was one of the largest and most important 
assemblages of Indians ever held in this country. They 
deeded to Pennsylvania a tract of land running from the 
northeast corner to the southwest corner of the Province, 
which included Pittsburg and country adjacent thereto, for 
which the Proprietors of Pennsylvania paid them £10,009. 
Immediately after this, that country was thrown open for 
settlement. 

The first families to cross the mountains and take up their 
abode in that new country, were Scotch-Irish from Lancas- 
ter, York, and Cumberland Counties, in this Province. Such 
men as Rev. John McMillan, Rev. Joseph Smith, Rev. 
James Powers, Rev. C. C. Beatty, Rev. Mr. Finley, Rev. 
Mr. Dodd, and Dunlap, preached in Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania before General Clark started upon his expedition 
These pioneers of Presbyterianism in Western Pennsylvania 
all had a following, not large in numbers in any one lo- 
cality, but combined they numbered some hundreds. 

Now as to the question of disputed boundary, and as to 
whether Virginia was always “ neighborly or honorable with 
the subjects of this State.” 

Mason and Dixon’s line in 1767 was extended from the 
Delaware River at the mouth of Christiana Creek due west 
to a point where Dunkard Creek crosses their line, which 
was two hundred and thirty miles distant from the Dela- 
ware River. Were a line produced, extending at right 
angles from this point until it intersects the Ohio River, 
Pittsburg would still be within the limits of Pennsylvania, 
without any question. 

The dispute between the two States was a source of un- 
easiness throughout the entire colonies, as it tended to dis- 
tract and cripple their resources in the struggle against the 





mother country. It was the subject of discussion in Con- 
gress, and resolutions were passed recommending the two 
States not to foster the dispute between them, but to keep it 
in abeyance until the matter could be adjusted amicably. In 
accordance with the above, Pennsylvania first made a pro- 
position to Virginia to appoint commissioners to adjust the 
boundary, which were acceded to on the part of Virginia; 
and on the 31st day of August, 1779, George Bryan, John 
Ewing, and David Rittenhouse, on the part of Pennsylvania, 
and James Madison and Robert Andrews on the part of Vir- 
ginia, commissioners, met and agreed to extend Mason and 
Dixon’s line due west five degrees of longitude, to be com- 
puted from the River Delaware, for the southern boundary 
of Pennsylvania. This agreement was not kept sacred by 
Virginians. They drove off settlers as far north as Fort 
Hand, in Westmoreland County. 

On the 24th day of March, 1780, a committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly submitted the following address to the Su- 
preme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, which portrays 
in vivid colors the conduct of Virginians and their policy of 
greed, as well as the policy of Pennsylvania: 

“+ SIR: 

The Supreme Executive authority of the State, on the fif- 
teenth day of December last, through the Delegaies of this 
State, addressed the Honourable Congress of the United 
States on the unhappy dispute subsisting between this State 
and Virginia. 

The proceedure of Congress thereupon, breathed such a 
spirit of Wisdom, Moderation, and attention to the general 
interests, as well as the rights of the contending States, 
that we could not doubt it would have been received with 
that respect and acquiescence it so highly deserved  Pre- 
suming fully upon this, it was communicated to the inhabit- 
ants of Pennsylvania, accompanied with the most decisive 
directions to yield a cheerfull and punctual compliance. 
Our proceedings herein, with your resolve, were transmitted 
to the Supreme Executive authority of Virginia, and also, to 
those who under their authority were oppressing and harrass- 
ing the innocent and unfortunate settlers of Pennsylvania. 
But this event has demonstrated how vain & delusive are 
those hopes which are founded on the justice or moderation 
of the State of Virginia. We are authorized to declare, that 
your resolution has been treated with a disregard bordering 
upon contempt; that our friendly expostulations on the im- 
policy & cruelty of their proceedings, have met with the 
like fate; and we now find ourselves reduced to the sad alter- 
native of seeing a number of honest, industrious settlers, who 
have peaceably purchased, cultivated, and enjoyed their 
lands for many years, under Titles of this State, now dis- 
possessed and ruined, or enter into a contest, which to us is 
dreadfull in contemplation. The Genious and temper of the 
people of this State has naturally led them, on all occasions, 
to prefer accommodation to hostility, and even to seek the 
path of peace with an earnestness which ungenerous minds 
may have mistaken for timidity or weakness. For proofs of 
this disposition, we may safely appeal to the Records of Vir- 
ginia, to Congress, and to the whole World. While per- 
petual encroachment and aggressions have irritated and dis- 
tressed the Inhabitants of this State, what people, State, or 
country, have we invaded, or insulted, or who has com- 
plained against'as ? 
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By the great contest with the common Enemy, we have 
raised Troops only to oppose the common enemy. Regi- 
ments raised, Officered, & equipped by the State, instead of 
being employed to make Conquests, extend Settlements, or 
cover Commissions and surveyors, while Garbling out lands 
within disputed Territory, have been yielded to the general 
defence. The Staple Commodity of the State locked by a 
general Embargo, for the benefit of the United States, to the 
entire Stagnation of all trade, While the staple of Virginia 
has had a free and general exportation. The loans of this 
State have greatly exceeded every Other, and the Journals 
of Congress shew that the United States have availed them- 
selves of our Taxes for present supply in as great a propor- 
tion, and as Seasonably as any other State, whatever misin- 
formation or prejudice may suggest to the contrary. Our 
State has been invaded and our Capital possessed by the 
enemy. Our frontiers desolated by the Savages Our in- 
ternal Strength greatly diminished, tho’ not exhausted, by 
the supplies of every kind, which, in consequence of our 
local situation, we have afforded to the common Cause. 

Under these circumstances, we must want the common 
feelings of Men and Citizens, if we could, without concern, 
see the State impoverished and insulted, & its inhabitants 
reduced to beggary and wretchedness, by those who stile 
themselves our brethren. 

The sufferings of these poor people, as they justly observe, 
would probably have been much less if the arms of Britain 
had prevailed. The calamities of that event would scarcely 
have reached their obscure and distant dwellings, while the 
hand of publick and private rapacity now reaches the in- 
most recesses of their country. It is known to all America, 
that Commissioners, appointed by mutual consent, have actu- 
ally settled the boundaries of this disputed Territory, and 
that the lands on which those oppressive and unjust Claims, 
both of Jurisdiction and property, are now exercised, are 
near forty Miles within the Territory admitted to belong to 
Pennsylvania. We are also assured by publick authority of 
Virginia, that this agreement will probably be confirmed at a 
future day. 

And here the policy of delay discloses itself almost with- 
out disguise. It having been usual for contending States to 
confirm, mutually, the rights of Bona fide purchasers, this 
agreement, so solemnly made, is kept suspended ’til the Trea- 
sury of Virginia shall be replenished, and a few of its rapa- 
cious subjects enriched with the Spoils of Pennsylvania—A 
policy, in our Judgment, unworthy a free & generous people, 
and to which we shall leave an impartial World to give a 
suitable appelation. 

We do not ask the farther interposition of your Hon’ble 
Body. We should be sorry to commit the dignity & honour 


of Congress in farther resolves, which will probably be 
equally disregarded with those already passed touching the 
Claims and proceedings of this State, whose views and de- 
signs are too plain to be misunderstood, and too alarming to 


be longer overlooked. But conscious of the Justice of our 


case, of our pure and pacific intentions, we are anxious to | 
stand justified in the Eyes of Congress and of the World for | 


the part we are now called to act. Every peaceable over- 


ture being rejected, your recommendation set at nought, and | 


the hand of violence and oppression stretched against our 


| peaceable Citizens, a fatal necessity compels us to adopt sen- 
| timents of a different nature. If the recollection of former 
Affection, with a sense of ‘the danger to the common cause, 
and injustice and impropriety of the measures of which we 
shall Complain, shall induce Virginia to adopt a more Just, 
equitable, and friendly system, We have no resentments 
which we cannot readily and chearfully Sacrifice to the gen- 
eral interests. 

But if Pennsylvania must arm for her internal defence, in- 
stead of recruiting her Continental line; if her attention and 
supplies must be diverted in like manner; if the common 
enemy, encouraged by our division, should prolong the War ; 
Interests of our sister States and the common cause’ be in- 
jured or distressed ; we trust we shall stand justly acquitted 
before them and the whole World; and if the effusion of 
human blood is to be the result of this unhappy dispute, We 
humbly trust that the great Governor of the Universe, who 
delights in peace, equity and Justice, will not impute it to us. 
Confiding in his protection and the Justness of our Cause, we 
shall endeavour to defend and preserve the Citizens of this 
State from farther violence, and if necessary, repel force with 
force ; with what success we presume not to say. It is suffi- 
cient for us that oppression, Tyranny and injustice are the 
same, from whatever hands they proceed, and that no change 
or situation can be more disgraceful or distressing.” 

‘Thus much as to whether I was justified in attributing un- 
neighborly conduct to Virginia. 

I will mention one other (among many) instance of gross 
injustice done to our people. 

In 1763 some of the tribes composing the Six Nations of 
Indians, made an attack upon a camp of Indian Traders 
at Bloody Run, in this State, and killed several men and 
destroyed goods to the value of over £80,000. This affair 
was one of the subjects treated upon at the Congress at Fort 
Stanwix, in 1768. William Trent represented twenty-two 
of these traders, of whom he was one. The Indians, de- 
siring to make restitution to these traders for their loss, on the 
3d day of November, 1768, deeded to them all the land lying 
between the mouth of the Kanhawa and Monongahela Rivers. 

The attention of the Indians having been called to the 
fact that a portion of this grant was within the limits of 
Pennsylvania, and which was included in the purchase by 
the Penns at the same treaty, they relinquished that part, 
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and confirmed all of the grant now within the limits of Vir- 
The Indians at the same time made a deed to the 
King, and the King afterwards made a title to these twenty- 
two traders. There ‘as no question about the sufficiency of 
this title among the best legal minds of Great Britain and 
America, and I believe Patrick Henry himself did not ques- 
tion it; and yet the House of Burgesses in Virginia refused 
to recognize this right, and by force of arms the Virginians 
drove off the settlers of the “ Indiana Company,” and when 
Mr. Joseph Simons, of Lancaster, one of the sufferers, went 
to Richmond for redress, he was turned away without relief. 

Some of these traders were thrown into prison for debt, 
where they died. 

If Mr. Henry desires to investigate this matter, he will 
| find that I had very good reasons for stating that Virginians 
were not always neighborly or just to Pennsylvanians. 

SAMUEL EVANS. 
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Our Centennial Matter.—In our May issue, we gave 
twenty-eight pages of CENTENNIAL ExposITION MEMo- 


| 


| 
| 


RANDA, embracing a vast amount of information in reference | 


not only to our great Exhibition, but to those of the past in 
France, England, and elsewhere, besides brief sketches of 
the leading edifices of our city identified with the Nation’s 
birth. The article has met with such universal approval that 
we have determined to continue the subject in the same style, 
combining conciseness with completeness. In this number 
we accordingly give a Centennial Department, which will be 
found of real value long after the Exhibition has become 
itself a chapter of our Republic’s history. Our series will 
make a full and reliable historical sketch of the Exhibition 
and correlative matters, and cannot fail to prove of perma- 
nent interest and value. 


Crime in Official Circles.—In our May number, we in- 
troduced a subject which we deem of a degree of importance 
secund to none which could be discussed in the United States 
at the present time—even the questions connected with our 
National Finances, and the highly important Tariff and 
Revenue questions, are scarce so important as these relating 
to the causes of and remedies for the apparent development 
of total depravity in our local, State, and national official 
circles. We have no sympathy with those reformers who, 
better than the delinquent and criminal officials only because 
they lack the opportunities and facilities to emulate them, 
seek to make party-capital out of the vices and evil-doings of 
their opponents, by an indiscriminate denunciation of the 
party with which the respective culprits may be identified, 
nor with those zmdependent papers which seem to glory in 
their country’s shame in so far as it supplies them with “ sen- 
sational” matter to augment their profits by creating an in- 
creased demand for their mewspaper. These shameless 
reformers and papers are not content to tell of authentic 
instances of official wickedness, but are constantly manufac- 
turing out of the flimsiest materials, or creating without ma- 
terial, terrible tales of the vile doings of this one and that— 
utterly regardless of truth and of justice, and even of the 
fact that false accusations, even when their, falsity is unques- 
tionably shown, no less than actual instances of wrong-doing, 
serve to bring reproach upon our country and her institutions. 

We have said, in the May MonrHLY, that the apparently 
growing disregard of honor, honesty, and integrity in our 
official circles, has its source in the people, and that the 
people are directly chargeable with the responsibility. We 
expect to demonstrate this in more ways than one, but shall 
be content in this issue to notice most briefly but one of the 
popular errors, mistakes, or faults (we care not which epithet 
is accepted as most aptly comprehending the evil), which 
underlies the entire system of our selection of local, State, 
and National officers, and which, in itself, is a fruitful source 
of corruption—we mean the universal and undeviating habit 
of selecting every officer, from “‘ constable,” or “ overseer of 





the poor,” up to President of the United States, simply on 
the ground of the party affiliations of the aspirant. Our 
people are, with very few exceptions, distinctly identified 
with one or other of the great political parties, and they sel- 
dom forget the fact, or ignore it, even in the selection of per- 
sons to fill offices wherein political opinions or political pre- 
ferences can have no legitimate weight or significance. 

In our Ward or Township there is a constable to be 
elected, and there are the usual number of aspirants; the 
respective political parties select each one, whose chief if 
not sole recommendation is that he is a Republican or a 
Democrat, as the case may be, and it matters not whether 
one be a worthy man and the other a scamp, the party which 
usually controls the Ward or Township elects its man as a 
simple matter of course—if both “regular candidates” be 
scamps, no third man, however well-fitted for the post, has 
any encouragement to contest the field, for he will not only 
contest it in vain, he will secure the implacable hostility of 
the partisans of both parties, and ever after be a marked 
man. 

In City or County, in State and Nation, the same party 
test is inexorably applied. Not only must every man elected 
to any position whatever, stand the party test, regardless of 
all other considerations, but, if he be required to appoint a 
subordinate, in the capacity of clerk or even messenger or 
porter, he dare not ignore, but must in turn apply the same 
test. ‘ To the victors belong ¢he sfoz/s,”” was the dictum of 
Andrew Jackson, and in this every American politician is a 
Jacksonian. Let the Postmaster of New York, Philadelphia 
Boston, or Baltimore, or the Collector of any one of our 
Ports, disregard this wicked corruption-breeding doyma, in 
the selection of the humblest of his appointees, and how long 
a time will elapse before he will give place to a less manly, 
if not less honest, successor ? 

We have lately witnessed a painful illustration of the worst 
aspect of ultra party feeling, and a shameful illustration of 
the fact that mere partisan politicians of opposing parties 
will combine to strike down any honest man who will not 
stand the most rigid application of the party test. Richard 
H. Dana was and isa Republican, but he had the noble 
courage to oppose Benjamin F. Butler on one occasion, a 
distinguished honor which entitled him to the admiration of 
every true man in the country, and should have commanded 
the respect even of the United States Senate. President 
Grant evinced his appreciation of the worth of Mr. Dana, by 
appointing him to a position of suitable eminence; but the 
petty partisans of both parties in the United States Senate 
united in refusing to confirm the appvintment. 

Now, will any one dispute our position, when we assert 
that this extreme party system in the selection of our officials 
is largely the source and cause of official corruption, and that 
the people are directly responsible for the system ? 

But we shall have more to say on this theme; our space 
will not permit more in this number, 
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An American Historical Serial Story.—Having in this number concluded ‘The Silent Wit- 
ness,’’ we shall give in the July number the opening chapters of a superior American Historical 


Novel, entitled, 


THE FAIR PATRIOT OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By Davip Murpbocu. 
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The Old Time; @ Monthly Publication, devoted to the | 


Preservation of Documents and other Authentic Informa- 


tion in relation to the early Explorations and Settlement | 


and Improvement of the Country around the Head of the 

Ohio, Edited by NEvILE B. Craic, Esq. Cincinnati: 

Robert Clarke & Co. 

This invaluable publication, originally issued in 1846 and 
1849, as a monthly magazine of Western History, has long 
been out of print and has been among the rarest and most 
valued of American works, readily selling for a very high 
price whenever a copy chanced to be offered for sale. 
Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., in its republication in two 
handsome volumes, demand the heartiest thanks of American 
readers and students and should find no difficulty in selling 
the entire edition at the moderate price at which they have 
placed the work; there is no house in the country which has 
done and is doing more than this right-spirited house for the 
encouragement, fostering, and development of a correct 
American sentiment by placing the best of American reading 
matter within the reach of the masses. Of Mr. Craig or of 
this work, it would be really superfluous for us to speak—his 
peculiar fitness as a careful and exact historian for the editing 
of such a publication, and the special worth and great value 
of “ The Olden Time,” are well-known to our readers. We 
can truthfully add the single remark that we regard these 
two volumes as an important addition to our library. 


The Official Guide to Philadelphia; 2 New Hand-book 


Jor Strangers and Citizens. By THompson WEsTCOTT, 
author of “ A History of Philadelphia,” “ Life of Fohn 
Fitch,” etc. etc. With a History of te City, a large Map 
of the City, showing all the Routes of the Passenger Raitl- 
ways, a new Mapof Fairmount Park, etc. Illustrated 
with nearly One Hundred Engravings. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates. 

Philadelphians do not require to be told, but some of the 
strangers coming here during the Centennial months may, 
that the author of this work is undoubtedly the highest and 
best authority in all matters connected with this city’s past 
and present. So well and favorably is Mr. Westcott known 
as a perfect cyclopedia vitalis of the local histories and tradi- 
tions of every edifice, lot or piece of ground, every nook and 
and cranny of and near Philadelphia, that he can require no 
man or official’s endorsement of any history of, or guide to, 
Philadelphia to which his name may be attached as author 
or authority. Hence, the obtaining and publishing of Mayor 





Stokley’s approval of this “ Guide’’ seems positively absurd— 
whatever may be the worthy Mayor’s merits or demerits, his 
historical erudition we have neyer heard of under either 
head, and the only instance in which we recollect his being 


| cited as an authority was in support of General Muhlenberg’s 
| right to be honored as a “ Signer.” 


However, the Mayor is 
perfectly correct in declaring of this ‘ Guide,” that It is a 
thorough, complete and practical Guide Book to our City.” 
It is all of that, and every citizen as well as every visitor 
should have a copy. 


A Century After: Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania, including Fairmount, the Wissahickon, 
and other Romantic Localities, with the Cities and Land- 
scapes of the State: A Pictorial Representation of Scenery, 
Architecture, Life, Manners and Character. Edited by 
EDWARD STRAHAN. Jilustrated with Engravings by 
Lauderbach, from Designs by Thomas Moran, F. O. C. 
Darley, $. D.Woodward, Fames Hamilton, F. B. Schell, 
E. B. Bensell, W. L. Sheppard, and other eminent artists. 
Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, and F. W. Lau- 
derbach, 233 South Fifth Street. 

This superb serial has reached “ Part Fourteen,” and 

“ Part Fifteen” will complete it—and a critical cross-exami- 

nation of the entire fourteen parts confirms our high estimate 

more than once or twice expressed of its marvelous excel- 
lence—it is throughout one of the finest illustrations of the 
high state of perfection the art of wood engraving, typogra- 
phy and printing have attained in this country within the 

Century. Twelve, Thirteen and Fourteen are fully as hand- 

some as any we have noticed. The illustrations in these, 

except toward the close of Fourteen, afford some of the most 

“ picturesque glimpses” of the State away from the city ; at the 

last the Editor and Artist get back to Fairmount Park, ready to 

prepare the Centennial Exposition Part with its fifteen views 
which will doubtless be the very handsomest set of Centen- 
nial pictures—but we shall tell all about them in due time. 


The statue of Dr. Livingstone, which is to be erected in 
Edinburgh, has just been cast at Chelsea, England, It repre- 
sents Dr. Livingstone as standing, with a Bible in one hand 
and an axe in the other. 


It is announced that a young French artist, named Du 
Val, has arrived here to make sketches of Centennial paint- 
ings, which are to be engraved. 
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Mawaes vit Aes | The Philadelphia 
Library was estab- 
lished in 1731 by 
Benjamin Franklin, 
assisted by Thomas 
Cadwalader, Tho- 
mas Hopkinson, and 
a few others, and 
now, after the lapse 
of nearly a century 
and a half, it is one 
of the most valued 
and valuable of the 
institutions of our 
grand old city. The 
building, on Fifth 
street south of Chest- 
nut street, shown in 
our engraving, was 


- built in 1789-90 and 




















The Centennial 
City.— BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN can never be 
forgotten in Philadel- 
phia, while four such 
honorable and honored 
monuments of his vigor- 
ous mind and beneficent 
public spirit survive as 
the Philadelphia Library, 
the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital and the 
University of Pennsylva- 
nia—the first two owe 
their origin to him, while 
those who originated the 
second two could scarce- 
ly have consummated 
their plans without his 
active, energetic codpe- 
ration—he was directly 
the founder of the former 
and really, though less 
directly, of the latter. 
These glorious monu- 
ments of the great Frank- 
lin have weathered the 
blasts and triumphed over 
the changes and chances 
of more than a century, 
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Be it remembered, in honor of the 
Philadelphian youth, (then chiefly artificers) that in 
MDCCXXXI 
they cheerfully, at the instance of Benjamin Franklin 
one of their number, instituted the 
PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY, 
which, though small at first, is become highly valuable ard 
extensively useful, and which the walls of this edifice are 
now destined to contain and preserve, the first stone of 
whose foundation was here placed the 31st of August, 
MDCCLXXXIX, 


Similar in character, and little inferior in extent, to 
r ' the collection at the Philadelphia Library, is that of 
Py, ae ; the Historical Society af Pennsylvania, freely acces- 
on br 1s g in @ sible to visitors, in the delightful Hall of the Society, 
ia) wi on the Spruce street front of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital square. This Society was organized in 1824 and 
incorporated in 1826, and is second to none of our 
Philadelphia Institutions in its noble objects and pa- 
triotic achievements. Besides its library, marvelously 
rich in priceless gems of olden days’ literature in books, 
pamphlets, and MSS., the whole inside wall is lined 
with portraits of the great and good who have been 
eminent in our country’s history, from the very first 
historic days to the present time, and a fireproof cham- 
ber is full of quaint, curious, precious relics of times 
Bros, Pair ae oF : - == past. The Hall is open to visitors every week-day, 
HALL oF THE HisTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA— from 10 o’clock in the morning to 10 o’clock in the 
From the Grounds of the Pennsylvania Hospital, evening, except during the summer months, when 

the hours will be from 10 o’clock A.M. to 6 P.M. 
occupied in October of the latter year. The library com- The Apprentices’ Library, at the southwest corner of Fifth 
prises one of the most valuable collections in the country, | and Arch streets, was instituted in 1820, “ for the use of 
including hundreds of rare and 
choice old tomes whose value can- 
not be computed in dollars and 
cents. In 1791 the Loganian Li- 
brary, with its rare and curious 
books in ancient tongues and its 
precious classics, was removed to 
the custody of the Philadelphia 
Library Company. The Loganian 
Library takes its name from its 
collector, James Logan, Penn’s 
famous Secretary, who bequeathed 
it as a perpetual legacy to the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia. The com- 
bined collections are open to the 
public from g o’clock A.M. to 5 
P.M. every week-day, and every 
facility is afforded to visitors to 
read and even to copy ad libitum 
from their invaluable volumes. 
During a period of nearly a hun- 
dred years, thousands have thus 
been benefited, many of whom 
have never entered the building, 
but have obtained knowledge from 





its treasury through the medium of 
newspapers, thagazines, etc. Ina 
niche above the door is a statue of 
Franklin, and the corner-stone 
bears this inscription : 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA—COLLEGIATE AND SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


apprentices and other young persons, without charge of any | May 26th, 1869, and by his will left a sum estimated at 
kind for the use of books.” It is one of the grandest devel- $1,500,000, to be devoted to the founding and maintenance 
opments of true benevolence, and the vast benefit to the | of a library; this bequest was to go to the care of the Phila- 
entire community resulting directly and indirectly from its | delphia Library Company provided they would accept it sub- 
care of the boys and girls of our factories, shops and offices, | ject to the restrictions in the will, and carry out the testator’s 
cannot be adequately stated so well as it can be judged by | plans, in which case, the new Library was to be known as 
the thoughtful. The building occupied for the past twenty- | ‘‘ The Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Library.” The 
five years has itself an interesting history. The non-com- new building, erected under the will, on the square bounded 
batant principle of the Friends is well known; during the | by Broad (on which the building fronts), Christian, Thir- 
Revolution, some of the younger members of the Society ' teenth, and Carpenter streets, is nearly completed, and upon 
actively espoused the patriot cause, and = 
were “read out of meeting.’ After the 
close of the war, these “ fighting Qua- 
kers,”” having demanded and been de- 
nied restoration, formed a Society of 
their own, and erected this structure 
for their meeting-house. A tablet on 
the Arch street front reads: 
“* By general subscription, 
For the Free Quakers ; 
Erected A, D. 1783, 
Of the empire 8,’’ 

The Mercantile Library, on Tenth 
street north of Chestnut street, will 
well repay the visitor for a full inspec- 
tion of its well-stocked shelves, ample 
reading-rooms, chess-rooms, and com- 
plete provision for the thorough ful- 
filling of its mission and the comfort 
and advantage of its large and steadily 
growing membership. 

Dr. James Rush, a son of the Revo- 
lutionary Dr. Benjamin Rush, died 
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its completion the Company must decide whether they will 
accept the trust or not. In any event, the library, with its 
reading-rooms, etc., will be an important addition to the 
educational accessories of our city. 

Then there are the Athenzeum Library and Reading. 
Room, Sixth street south of Walnut, founded in 1813; 
the Friends’ Libraries, 304 Arch street, and on Race 
street west of Fifteenth—the former originating in 1741, 
largely augmented in 1794, and now comprising about 
7,000 volumes, many very rare, some even “ believed to 
be the only copies extant,” the latter established in 1834 
and embracing about the same number of volumes as 
the other; the Law Association Library, at Sixth and 
Walnut streets; the Mechanics’ Institute, Fifth street 
south of Washington avenue; and a large number of 
other Libraries in all sections of the city. The census 








of 1870 credited Phi- 
ladelphia with 3,700 
libraries, public and 
private, containing 
2,985,770 volumes. 
Philadelphia early 
placed herself in the 
very front rank in 
the matter of pro- 
visions for the edu- 
cation of young and 
old. Libraries are 
important accessories 
to the thorough edu- 
cation of the people, 
as are the almost 
innumerable “ Insti- 
tutes,’ “Academies,”’ 
“ Associations,” etc., 
devoted to scientific, 
art, and other spe- 
cific departments of 
But, besides all these, we have a complete and 


vanailite 


culture. 


admirable Public School system, numerous institutions of 
learning maintained by various religious denominations and 
' other societies, and an immense number of private Semi- 
naries, Academies, Institutes, and Schools. 


But our world- 





THE RipGway LIBRARY. 


| renowned and venerable University of Pennsylvania claims 
| our first notice. 

| On Fourth street south of Arch street, standing some sixty 
| feet or more back from the street line, there is a large edifice 
| occupied by a shoe manufactory; it is approached by a wide 
| court, and upon a close view we discover that part of the 
structure is new and part very old, and we readily trace the 
| outlines, of the building of the “ Academy,” shown in the 
annexed engraving. Originally erected for George White- 
| field, in 1749, it was occupied for some time by the Second 
| Presbyterian Church, under the pastorate of Gilbert Ten- 
nant; but the first interest in the. Whitefield Presbyterian 
movement having somewhat abated, there was found some 
difficulty in obtaining the money to complete the building or to 
remove a small debt remaining against it. In 1749-50, Frank- 
lin and some others succeeded in organizing an academy, 
which in the latter year secured this edifice. This academy 
was successful, and in 1755 secured a charter under the title 
of “The College, Academy and Charitable School of Phila- 
delphia,” with authority to confer degrees. During the Re- 
volution some of the Trustees and instructors came under 
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suspicion of Tory proclivities, and the prosperity of 
the College was checked; the charter was annulled 
by the State Assembly, a new institution chartered, 
under the title of “ The University of Pennsylvania,” 
to which were transferred all the franchises of the 
college. After the war, in 1789, the annulling of 
the charter of the earlier institution was declared 
illegal, and it was revived ; there were now two rival 
institutions, but in 1791 they wisely combined under 
the sanction of the Legislature. In 1798 the trustees 
bought a house which had been built by the State of 
Pennsylvania for the use of the President of the 
United States ; this house stood on Ninth street south 
of Market street, with an extensive lot of ground 
attached. Here the University continued to flourish 
until, in 1820, the trustees tore down the house and 
erected the two buildings shown in our first engrav- 
ing on page 458. In 1871-74 the new buildings 
in West Philadelphia were erected, the Ninth street 
property being bought by the United States Govern- 
ment for the purposes of a Post-office and Court- 
rooms, to meet the requirements of our city’s largely 
increased and steadily increasing commerce and 
manufacturing business. We have not space, nor is 
it requisite, to describe the new University Buildings; 
visitors can readily inspect them, and satisfy them- 
selves that the University of Pennsylvania is second 
to none in the country in its accommodations, ap- 
pointments, appli- 
ances, or in any other 
particular, It has de- 
served its wonderful 
success by faithful 
performance of its 
great work. 

We must not ne- 
glect to notice that 
the Second Presby- 
terian Church, which, 
as we have remarked, 
occupied the old 
Fourth street build- 
ing before it became 
the Academy, have 
been prosperous no 
less in their sphere 
than the University. 
In 1750 they built a 
commodious but very 
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THE SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


small business here in 1769, became one of the 
most extensive merchants of America and one of 
the wealthiest men of his day. At his death, in 
1831, he bequeathed $2,000,000 and “ the residue 
of his property, after other legacies and bequests 
had been paid,” for the support and education of 
“ poor white male orphans, between the ages of 
six and ten years when admitted to the institu- 
tion; giving the preference, first, to those born 
within the bounds of the [then] city of Philadel- 
phia; secondly, to those born in Pennsylvania; 
thirdly, to those born in New York ; and lastly, 
to those born in New Orleans.” The boys must 
be bound to the corporation of Philadelphia, and 
are bound out from the College between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen years. The College is 
admirably located on a large tract of ground of 
forty-one acres, extending from Ridge avenue at 
Nineteenth street and Girard avenue to Twenty- 
fifth street, and from North College avenue to 
South College avenue; it is well and handsomely 
laid out, and the buildings are on a grand scale, 
the main building being one of the finest archi- 
tectural productions in the United States, in the 
richest Corinthian style, 111 feet in width by 169 
in length, and surrounded by a superb range of 
fluted columns, supporting a portico with archi- 
trave 21 feet wide; these columns are 9g feet 3 
inches in diameter at the base, 55 feet high, and 
surmounted by richly carved capitals 8 feet 6 
inches high. A sarcophagus in the south vesti- 
bule holds the 
remains of the 
founder, and 
upon it rests his 
statue by N. Ge- 
velot, pronoun- 
ced by capable 
critics one of the 
best pieces of 
modern sculpture 
extant, and re- 
markable for fi- 
delity to life, Be- 
sides the main 
building, which 
is of marble, 
there are four 
marble buildings, 


plain church at the northwest corner of Third and Arch; | two on each side, and numerous other structures. The 


this they enlarged in 1809, and in 1837 built a far more ele- | 


gant marble church in Seventh street south of Arch, where 
they worshipped until their present beautiful house at Twenty- 
first and Walnut streets was ready for occupancy; this edi- 
fice was commenced in 1869 and dedicated in October, 1872. 

“ Among the educational institutions of Philadelphia, per- 
haps the most remarkable is the Girard College. The insti- 
tution takes its name from its founder, Stephen Girard, a 





native of France, who settled in Philadelphia, and, starting a 


laying out of the grounds and erection of the buildings cost 
$1,933,821.78. The Faculty embraces twenty professors and 
teachers, and there are twelve prefects and governesses. 
Visitors, clergymen alone being absolutely excluded, are 
admitted every week-day, first procuring tickets, free, at the 
office of the Girard Trust, the Mayor’s Office, or at the office 
of the Public Ledger. 

But the pride and glory ‘of Philadelphia is her perfect 
Public School System. To do justice to our Schools, how- 
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THE GIRARD COLLEGE. 


a measure by the situation of 
New York and the superior 
energy and shrewdness of her 
merchants. Recently, however, 
our merchants have given com- 
mendable evidence of an awak- 
ening, and have shown a de- 
gree of enterprise which must, 
in time, enhance the commer- 
cial importance of the good 
old Quaker City, if it does not 
actually restore its olden rank. 

To-day, Philadelphia has, in 
a most flourishing condition, 
the only American Line of 
Steamers afloat in the Foreign 
trade. The ships of this line 
are equal in their build, their 
capacity, their travelling facili- 
ties, their speed, and in every 
particular, to their very best 
rivals—they have been built by 
American mechanics, entirely 
of American material, are 
manned, we believe, by Ameri- 


ever, would require more space than we can devote to it this | can seamen, with American officers to command, and the 


month, and we defer it. 

Important accessories to the education and culture of the 
people after they have passed the regular school period, are 
the Academy of Music and kindred places, the Academy of 
Fine Arts, the Academy of Natural Sciences, etc. 

The Academy of Music stands on our noble Broad street, 
at the corner of Locust, and is one of the finest structures of 
its kind in the country. Its front on Broad street is 140 feet 
and on Locust street 238 feet. The Byzantine facade is the 


most noticeable feature of the exterior; but, entering the | 
building, the visitor is absolutely astounded to find a rich, | 


elegant, superb and luxurious interior, of which the rather 
plain exterior affords no intimation. Directly south of the 


Academy stands the Horticultural Hall, belonging to the 


oldest Horticultural Society in the United States. 
occasions, when the Academy 

is not adequate to the demand 

for space, a temporary passage- 

way or bridge is thrown across, 

connecting the two edifices. 

Of the Academies of Fine 
Arts and of the Natural Sci- 
ences we shall not speak in 
this number. 

Philadelphia was at one time 
the first city in the Union in 
commerce and mercantile traf- 
fic, as well as in manufactures ; 
in the latter, she still retains 
the preéminence, but in the 
former she has been reduced to 
the second rank, in a measure 
by lack of enterprise on the 
part of our merchants, and in 





money invested has been contributed by Americans, chiefly 
Philadelphia capitalists. Messrs. Peter Wright & Sons, the 
Agents of the American Steamship Line, state that the success 
of the enterprise has far exceeded the most sanguine antici- 
pations of its projectors, and the indications are most flatter- 
ing for the future. 

Of course, we cannot essay to give illustrations or notices 
of the numerous stores and palatial edifices in our city de- 
voted to the multitudinous departments of business. The 
visitor cannot pass along any of our central streets without 
being impressed with the fact that the city is fast losing its 
old Quaker aspect of row after row of trim and prim stores, 
looking so much alike that a person newly commencing busi- 
ness in one of them must needs be careful to note his num- 


On great | ber to avoid blundering into a neighbor’s or the delay of 
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seeking his own. The old- 
fashioned brick stores have 
almost disappeared, and in 
their stead we see huge piles 
of iron, marble, granite, brown- 
stone, and every species of 
building-stone ; instead of the 
rows just alike, we can seldom 
find more than two or three 
resembling each other at all, 
while in many “ squares’ we 
find no two alike. 

In the more fashionable and 
pretentious quarters of the city, 
we find a similar departure 
from the old-time plain rows 
of plain brick dwelling-houses. 
Some of us are, perforce, still 
content to inhabit plain brick 
houses in plain brick rows, but 
our neighbors whose purses are 
better supplied must have stone 
mansions of unique styles of 
architecture. The consequence 
of all this variety of architec- 
ture in business- and dwelling-houses, is that the city’s main 
streets afford a perfect panorama of almost every conceivable 
shape and style of buildings. 

A monument of Philadelphia’s mercantile life of years 
past is to be found upon the peculiar-shaped “piece of 
ground” formed by the intersection of Dock, Walnut, and 
Third streets; the Merchants’ Exchange it is called, built, 
1832-34, of Pennsylvania marble, and it is a strikingly 
handsome building, being designed after the famous Lantern 
of Demosthenes at Athens. It is no longer used by the 
merchants, but the Grand Exchange Room is used by the 
Board of Brokers, while the other portions of the building 
are occupied by offices. 

The quaint old “ Slate-roofed House” of William Penn 
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THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 


stood until quite recently on Second street north of Walnut, 
at the corner of Gothic street, and a curious structure it was 
to modern eyes. 
It was not de- 
molished until 
1868, when the 
Chamber of 
Commerce pur- 
chased it andj 
the adjoining | 





properties on 

| the south, for a 
site for a new \\ 
| edifice for the 
use of the Corn 
Exchange; the 
old house had 
to come down, 
with its neigh- 
bors on the 
south, and upon 
their site arose 
the fine Com- 
mercial Ex- 
change, which 
was dedicated 
on the 1st of March, 1869; on the 7th of the following De- 
cember all the interior was destroyed by fire; but it was soon 
restored by the energetic Chamber. It is admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it is designed, and altogether a 
handsome building, the sole blemish being the unsightly 
cupola on the top of the tower, perched up there for the 
deputy of “Old Probs’’ to make his observations for the 
United States Signal Service. 





THE OLD MAsOoNic ‘TEMPLE. 
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THE COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 


On the south side of Chestnut street west of Fourth street, 
| stands the United States Custom-House and Sub-Treasury ; 
the building is conspicuous not only by its classic beauty but 
| by its earlier associations, having been erected in 1819-24 

for the famous United States Bank. It is of white marble, 
with porticoes on either front, is said to be “ one of the finest 
| specimens of Doric architecture in the world,” and a capital 
| imitation of the Parthenon of Athens; the admirer of clas- 
_ sical elegance combined with massiveness in architecture 
| cannot but be delighted with this noble building. 
| Directly to the west of the Custom-House stands the build- 
| ing occupied by the Post-Office and the United States Courts. 
| It was built, or rather other buildings upon the site were 
reconstructed into this, in 1862-63, expressly for the purposes 
to which it is applied; but the population and business of 
Philadelphia soon outgrew the accommodations afforded by 
this property, and it was wisely determined to purchase a 
new site and erect a far more extensive building. The site 
of the University, on Ninth street, before mentioned in this 
sketch, was purchased, together with thé properties to the 


There are other commercial associations or guilds devoted | 
to special branches of trade, having congregating centres in 


convenient places: such as the Grocers’ Exchange, the Drug 


Exchange, the Coal Exchange, the Produce Exchange, the 


Tobacco Exchange, etc. 
Directly opposite the Commercial Exchange, on the site 


of the old Pennsylvania Bank, the failure of which some | 
years since occasioned so much distress and such intense | 


excitement in our midst, is the United States Appraisers’ 
Building, the warehouse for the reception and appraise- 
ment of imported goods; it is five stories in height, and is 
built only of iron and brick, nothing combustible being used 
in its construction, 
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THE SLATE-ROOFED House OF WILLIAM PENN. 


THE Mint. 


south fronting on Chestnut, and to the north fronting on 
Market street, and a large, well-planned edifice is now in 
course of building. 

Farther up Chestnut street, on the north 
side, at the corner of Juniper, we find the 
marble building occnpied by the United 
States Mint, and no visitor to our city 
should fail to inspect this extensive es- 
tablishment and its excellent appoint- 
ments, especially as it is the foremost 
hard-money-making institution in the 
country. There are other United States 
buildings, which we shall notice in a later 
number. 

Walking up a half square to Broad 
street, and looking northward, we see the 
huge architectural mass in course of erec- 
tion for the city. The city had long felt 
the need of better and more adequate 
accommodations for the different depart- 
ments of the government. The Indepen- 
dence Hall (using the term in the popular 
way, of the entire State-House) and its 
wings and annexes had at one time sup- 
plied space sufficient ; but in time, and with 
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THE City 


the growth of the city and the consequent increase of public 
business, it was found necessary to lease room after room, 
and several entire buildings; the most convenient localities 


that could be secured were of course thus leased, and yet the 








BUILDINGS. 


inconvenience of having the various departments separated, 
in some instances by several squares, has long been seriously 
felt by the officials and by the citizens. At last, in 1870, the 
Legislature passed a bill authorizing the erection of new 
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high. There are 520 rooms. The build- 
ing extends around the four sides of the 
ground, enclosing a magnificent Court- 
yard 200 feet square. Every conve- 
nience will be provided in the way of 
broad stairways, four elevators, and the 
most approved apparatus for heating 
and ventilation, and for lighting every 
portion of the immense building, which 
is supposed to be the largest single 
edifice on this continent. 

From the north front we cannot fail 
to see the superb new Masonic Temple, 
on the corner of Broad and Filbert 
streets, an edifice which must be per- 
sonally inspected by any one who 
would satisfactorily judge of its extent, 
grandeur, and elegance; the exterior is 
imposing and exceedingly handsome, 
but tne interior, in its decoration and 
furnishing, is absolutely gorgeous, and 
forms a perfect Masonic Palace. 

The Hall of the Union League, at 
the corner of Broad and Sansom streets, 
is one of the most tasteful ornaments 
of our noble Broad street, and a com- 
plete, well-appointed club-house in its 
plan and equipment. 

One of the handsomest and most 

—— —— — = useful of our new edifices is the pa- 

HALL oF THE YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. latial Hall of the Young Men’s Chris- 

tian Association, at the corner of Fif- 

Public Buildings for the use of the city government. The teenth and Chestnut streets. The A€sociation is in a most 

selection of the site was left to he determined by ballot by | prosperous condition, as its noble work already accomplished 

the citizens, and after an exciting canvass a large majority | well merits; but this new Christian Temple, with te nape 

pronounced in favor of old Penn Square, which indented the | forts and conveniences, must increase the prosperity as it will 
four corners at the intersection 
of Broad and Market streets. A 
better location could not have 
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been found or made—ample in 
extent, it has the not unimpor- 
tant advantage that the vast 
structure crosses our two broad 
central thoroughfares, affording 
a fine view for miles along 
Market street from the east and 
west, and along Broad street 
from the north and south. It 
has four fronts, the eastern, 
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southern and western on ave- 

nues each 135 feet wide, and 

the northern on a grand ave- 

nue 205 feet wide. The di- 

mensions of the building are 

470 feet from east to west by 

486% feet from north to south. 

The superstructure comprises a 

hasement 18 feet high, a main 

story 36 feet, one above, 31 - 
feet, and a top story 15 feet HALL OF THE UNION LEAGUE. 
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augment the usefulness of 
the Association by affording 
additional facilities for its 
labors for Christ and His 
Church and in behalf of 
those visiting as well as 
residing in the city who 
most need the loving care 
and kindly attention of the 
true disciples and servants 
of Christ. God has blessed 
and will, we hope and pray, 
continue abundantly to bless 
this noble Association of 
Christian workers. 

Directly north of the Ma- 
sonic Temple, on the south- 
east corner of Arch and 
Broad streets, is the Arch 
Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which is of white 
marble, in the decorated 
Gothic style of architecture, 
and with its graceful spire, 
rising to a height of 233 
feet, is one of the most 
beautiful churches in the 
city; but for the galleries, 
which in a measure impair 
the grandeur of the interior, 
this church would be posi- 
tively faultless in its archi- 
tectural details. Twu 
other corners at the inter- 
section of Broad and Arch 
streets are occupied by 
churches. On the southeast 
corner is the new edifice 
of the Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Communion, one 
of the most strikingly im- 
posing churches in Phila- 
delphia; the style is mainly 
the Florid Gothic, and the 
building strongly resembles 
the castellated structures of 
Germany ; it is of stone of 
various colors, chiefly green- 
stone. On the northwest 
corner stands the First Bap- 
tist Church, a large, im- 
posing brown-stone edifice, 
of Norman-Gothic architec- 
ture, though not pure in its 
details, The three church- 
es, so unlike in appearance, 
form a handsome picture as 
viewed from Broad, a short 
listance north of Arch 
street, or from the north 
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side of Arch, a little 
way east of Broad 
street. 

Speaking of the 
First Baptist Church 
as not being pure in 
the details of its ar- 
chitecture, brings to 
our mind’s eye the 
charming though un- 
pretending edifice of 
the Fifth Baptist 
Church, at the corner 
of Spring Garden and 
Eighteenth streets ; it 
is also of brown- 
stone, and is of the 
Decorated Gothic 
style of architecture 
and true in all essen- 
tial details to its style. 

To notice, even 
briefly, the churches 
of Philadelphia would 
require more space than our entire memoranda afford, and we 
must be content to mention one or two from time to time 
as they happen to suggest themselves by their proximity to, 
or, as in the case of the last-mentioned, by some remark in 
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LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE HoLy CoMMUNION. 





reference to, special edifices noticed. We must not, however, 
omit to mention, among the points of interest, the vast Ro- 
man Catholic Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, on Eight- 
eenth street north of Race street. It is the largest church in 
the city, being 136 feet front by 216 feet in depth. The 
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First Baptist CHURCH. 


dome rises to a total height of 210 feet, while the main struc- 
ture is 101 feet 6 inches. The interior is cruciform; the 
nave 50 feet by 182, the transepts 50 by 128, and the vaulted 
ceiling 80 feet high. The exterior is imposing and the in- 
terior impressive, the design being of the richest Roman 
Corinthian, and the decorations in each and every particular 
superb, 

We come aow to speak of one of the most important 
classes of public buildings, namely, the Hospitals, and of 
these Philadelphia has a large number of the most com- 
pletely and best equipped, from the venerable Philadelphia 
Hospital, commenced in 1732, to the most recently opened, 
that of the University. 

The first hospital opened in America was the Philadelphia 
Hospital; but as this grew out of, and has always been a 
branch of, the Philadelphia Almshouse, we shall speak of it 
more explicitly in that connection. 

The second hospital established in the Colonies was the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, which fronts on Pine street and 
occupies the entire block bounded by Pine, Eighth, Spruce 
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and Ninth streets. At the time the site was 
chosen it was in the country, with but few 
buildings of any sort near it; the block 
bounded by Pine, Third, Spruce and Fourth 
streets, was occupied by the Almshouse and 
Philadelphia Hospital; but with this excep- 
tion and a stray dwelling dotted here and 
there over the expanse, open fields and leafy 
groves stretched out in all directions to the 
south and west for miles. Dr. Thomas Bond, 
a native of Maryland, settled in Philadelphia 
in 1734, and commenced the practice of me- 
dicine and surgery ; he was a physician of 
excellent repute, a scholar of extensive and 
varied ‘attainments, a public-spirited citizen, 
and a large- and kind-hearted philanthropist ; 
he was intimately connected with Thomas 
Cadwalader, Thomas Hopkinson, John Bar- 
tram, Thomas Godfrey, and the other literary 
and scientific few who clustered around 
Franklin in the days when he was projecting 
the Library and the “ Academy.” True to 
medical and surgical instincts and his kindly 
heart, the Doctor, while heartily sympathizing 
with those noble projects for the public weal, 
devised an equally praiseworthy scheme—the 
founding of an extensive hospital. The little 
coterie of literati and scientists earnestly se- 
conded Dr. Bond in his benevolent views, 
and ways and means were devised for carry- 
ing them to a successful issue. The obtaining 
of the needful money by subscriptions proving 


somewhat tardy, Dr. Franklin suggested the 





contribution 
from the Pro- 
vincial Assem- 
bly, conditional 
upon the collec- 
tion of at least 
| an equal amount 
iby private con- 
tribution. The 
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ed a charter 
with an appro- 


=| 000, to be avail- 
s}able as soon as 
the same sum 
should be col- 

# lected from pri- 


vate sources; | 


FirTH Baptist CHURCH. this was speed- 


securing of a | 


\plan worked | 
perfectly —the | 
=| Assembly grant- | 


CATHEDRAL OF St. PETER AND ST. PAUL. 


ily more than realized, and in February, 1752, the Pennsyl- 
| vania Hospital entered upon its grand career of philanthropy 
and prosperity. A house on Market (then High) street be- 
| tween Fifth and Sixth streets was temporarily occupied ; but 
two years later the eligible site still occupied was purchased 
by the trustees. On the 28th of May, 1755, the corner-stone 
of the east wing of the hospital-building was laid. This 
| corner-stone bears the following inscription, supplied by Dr. 
| Franklin: 
In the Year of Christ 
MDCCLV 
George the Second happily reigning 
(For he sought the happiness of his people,) 
Philadelphia Flourishing, 
(For its inhabitants were public spirited) 
This Building, 
By the bounty of the Government, 
And of many private persons, 
Was piously founded 
For the relief of the Sick and Miserable; 
May the God of Mercies 
Bless the undertaking. 





The “God of Mercies” has blessed “ the undertaking.” 
This wing was completed and occupied December 27th, 1756. 
| The western wing was not built until 1794-96; and the cen- 
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ments of the institution, but no changes 
have been made in the original build- 
ings. A high brick wall formerly com- 
pletely enclosed the hospital grounds, 
and still does, except that a portion 
along Pine street has been removed 
and an iron railing substituted, thus 
affording the passer-by a view of the 
plain but handsome front with its well- 
kept grass-plots and shrubbery, and its 
leaden statue of William Penn. A 
writer has well said of this charity: 
“The hospital has been from its foun- 
dation a blessing to the sick and mis- 
erable.” The character of the work 
and the way it is done may be judged 
from the fact that nearly one hundred 
thousand patients have herein been 
treated and nursed, and of these con- 
siderably more than one-half have 
1] been poor persons cared for without 
fil iH Wy it charge or earthly compensation ; or, to 
“al HA an a ill N= Dy d state it in other words, in the century 
| mM 3 4 and a quarter since its inception the 
Pennsylvania Hospital has, at its own 
cost, provided nurses and physicians, 
and food and medicines, for more than 
fifty thousand sick or accidentally in- 
jured persons who were too poor to 
buy such attentions, and a large num- 
ber of these would unquestionably have 
perished but for this noble charity. 

There are some facts worth noting in 
connection with the establishment of 
this venerable hospital. 

Having secured a charter and £2000 
from the Provincial Assembly, on con- 
dition of the raising of a like sum from 
private contributors, it is worthy of 
remark that in a town of not exceeding 
thirty thousand inhabitants so large a 
sum as more than £2000 was so readily 
and promptly given; the Hon. William 
Allen, Chief-Justice, gave £250, but 
the sum was largely made up of small 
gifts of from one to ten pounds from 
liberal-minded persons of comparatively 
small means. But when the hospital 
was thus commenced, with its charter 
and a total capital of somewhat above 
£4000, it occurred to the managers that 
the Proprietaries could not well refuse 
to donate the requisite land whereon to 
erect suitable buildings; and they ac- 
cordingly applied to Richard and Tho- 
mas Penn, the Proprietaries, designat- 
ing a tract of land which they deemed 
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tral or main edifice was completed and occupied early in | especially suitable for the purpose. The gentlemen declined 


the year 1805. Since that time several structures have been | to give the tract indicated, but issued a wordy document to 
erected within the grounds, to meet the growing require- | their Lieutenant-Governor, authorizing him to grant a charter, 
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PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 


under certain stringent stipulations, and to give a certain | chased the managers paid £500—rather less than $1500— 
other tract of land to the petitioners and others who might | an interesting fact when we take into account the other fact 
contribute each £10 or more to the proposed hospital. The | that the same ground to-day would be worth, perhaps, a 
managers, however, had a charter from the Assembly, and | million dollars, 

wished none from the Penns or their Lieutenant-Governor.; Once fairly started, the hospital, besides other liberal con- 
The lot offered was a part of what is now known as Franklin | tributions, received no inconsiderable sum in the form of 
Square, which had been given by William Penn to the citi- | legacies, and its prosperity exceeded the anticipations of its 
zens for a public park or garden, 

and hence did not belong to 

Richard and Thomas to give 

for any purpose—hbesides, it 

was low and somewhat marshy, 

and, as the managers told the 

Proprietaries, better suited for a 

durial-ground than a hospital ; 

indeed, 2 portion of it had al- 

ready been used for burial pur- 

poses. Hence, the managers 

courteously but emphatically re- 

fused the charter and the ground 

tendered by the Penns. The 

ground selected by them subse- 

quently and purchased included 

that now occupied by them, ex- 

cept a strip of one hundred and 

seven feet deep, along the 

Spruce street front, which be- 

longed to the Proprietaries; 

and some eight or ten years 

later these gentlemen donated = : wieets Sane ; 

that strip, with an annuity of oT —— —— 

£40. For the portion pur- PENNSYLVANIA HosPITAL FOR THE INSANE (KIRKBRIDE’S). 
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founders. The managers, as their 
available cash increased, bought the 
Square east, half the square west, the 
Square south, and a lot southwest, of 
the hospital Square ; subsequently, the 
Proprietaries gave them a stp on the 
west, adjoining their half-square, thus 
completing their square on the west. 
In April, 1776, the minutes of the 
Board of Ménagers shcw that they 
cwned, exclusive of the hospital 
equare and building, real estate to the 
value of mcre than £565,000, and 
their annual income frcm investments 
was akout $35co. These figures, it 
must be borne in mind, represented a 
vastly larger value cre hunered years 
#go than they would now. 

The charter of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital distinctly declares its purpose 
to ke “the reception and relief of 
lunaticks, and other distempered and 
sick feor.” And the reputation of 
this institution for skill in the care and 
treatment of “lunaticks’ became so 
great that its capacity was severely 
taxed by the numter of patients of 
this class placed in its charge. Toso 
great an extent did this pressure grow 
that the management in time found it 
difficult to do what they wished for 
“other distcmpered and sick poor.” 
Eesides, the advancement of medical 
science had not Leen so great in any 
cther respect as in the treatment of 
those whcse reascn was detlroned, 
and the cld hospital could not be made 
to afford scope for the most enlight- 
ened treatment of these poor sufferers. 
Hence, it was determined to procure a 
suitable site and erect a hospital ex- 
pressly for “ lunaticks.” To provide 
the necessary means, the managers 
sold the beautiful and desirable, but 
unproductive ground to the east, west 
and southwest of the hospital square; 
secured an admirable farm of upwards 
of one hundred acres, and built the 
now world-famed establishment popu- 
larly styled “ Kirkbride’s,” from its 
head-physician, but more accurately 
entitled «the Pennsylvania Hospital 
for the Insane.” The corner-stone was 
laid on the 22d day of June, 1836, 
and the building opened for the recep- 
tion of patients on New Year’s Day, 
1841. The site cannot be excelled 
for the purpose, and the buildings are 
not only handsome and commodious, 


but every way adapted to its good 
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work, while the 
usefulness and 
value of the de- 
lightful, charming 
and beautiful 
grounds can 
scarcely be esti- 
mated. The Fe- 
male Department 
is a recent addi- 
tion to the accom- 
modations of this 
invaluable Re- 
treat and Shelter 
for the “luna- 
tick” and the 
temporarily in- 
sane. 

No visitor to 
the City of Broth- 
erly Love should 
fail to inspect the 
grand old parent, the Pennsylvania Hospital, and its noble 
offspring, the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane—two of 
our grandest developments of Brotherly Love. 

We have consumed so much of our space in speaking 
even thus briefly of these two hospitals (or rather this one 
hospital, for the second is simply a branch of the first, under 
the control of the same Board of Managers), that we shall 
have to defer speaking of the many others for a future 
opportunity, and ask our reader once more out to 


ss SES 


The Park and the Exhibition Grounds.—This time, 
we will take a car on Eighth or Eleventh street, and obtain 
an exchange ticket, with which we may go “ Direct to the 


CONNECTICUT. 


COLUMBIA BRIDGE, FROM THE RusTIC BRIDGE IN 





WesT PARK. 


Centennial Buildings” by alighting at Vine street and enter- 
ing a car of the Race and Vine streets line, which crosses 
the upper deck of the new Fairmount Bridge; but as this 
Bridge is well worth examination, we prefer to ride a square 
farther, and take a car of the Callowhill street line, on which 
our exchange ticket is good. This line has its western ter- 
minus at the entrance to the /ower deck of the Fairmount 
Bridge, where we alight. We find a solid, well-built bridge 
of iron and substantial masonry, with two broad, convenient 
decks, the lower one commencing at Callowhill street termi- 
nates at a street which winds northward into Haverford 
streét, and the upper one commencing on Spring Garden 
street at Twenty-fifth street, rising by an easy ascent, winding 
around the reservoir, crossing 
the river at an elevation of 50 
feet above high water, con- 
tinuing by a span of 140 feet 
over the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, terminates on Spring 
Garden street at Thirty-second 
street. The length of the 
bridge is 1295 feet, including 
abutments and approaches 2730 
feet; the width of either deck 
is 48 feet, including a roadway 
of 32, and two sidewalks of 8 
feeteach. It was built by the 
Keystone Bridge Company 
from plans made by its Presi- 
dent, J. H. Linville, C.E., and 
is in the highest degree credi- 
table to both the engineer and 
the builders, 

The Columbia Bridge, a 
short distance up the river, is 
interesting by way of contrast 
with the massive iron and 
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stone structures at South 
street, Chestnut street, 
Fairmount and Girard 
avenues. 

We could readily, hap- 
pily, and indeed profit- 
ably spend a day at 
Fairmount, and in_ its 
vicinity, but must defer 
that pleasure for a more 
convenient season, and 
hasten to the Centennial 
Grounds. Upon the apper 
deck of Fairmount Bridge 
we enter a car of the 
Race and Vine streets 
railway, and are speedily 
borne to that great centre 
of attraction. 

Having entered the 
Grounds, we find almost 
every available foot of 
space occupied by struc- 
tures of every conceiv- 
able style and form— 
presenting a gorgeous 
panorama of the world’s 
architectural conceptions, 
with a free interspersion 
of edifices which appear 
to be absolutely original 
in style and finish, co- 
pied after nothing else- 
where. We have before 
inspected the Centennial 
Buildings proper, includ- 
ing the Judges’ Hall and 
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Womens’ Pavilion, and the 
artistic Building of the Uni- 
ted States Government, the 
more specially creditable to 
the designer and builders 
in view of the small economy 
of the small politicians who 
constitute the majority in 
Congress, which refused to 
provide sufficient money to 
permit our National Gov- 
ernment to compete with 
the Foreign Governments in 
the elegance or extent of its 
display. This petty economy 
on the part of Congress has 
restricted the several De- 
partments so that many ex- 
cellent features proposed in 
the way of National exhibits 
have been necessarily with- 
held. As a Commissioner 
of one of the Foreign Gov- 
ernments remarked to the 
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Editor of the MONTHLY, 
“The recent escapades in 
economy on the part of the 
Congress prove only one 
thing, and that is that Na- 
ture was economical in the 
bestowal of brains when 
these small fellows were 
constructed.”” Some mem- 
bers of Congress will never 
learn, because mentally in- 
capable of learning, that re- 
fusing to spend a dollar is 
not invariably economy— 
that it may, under some cir- 
cumstances, be unpardona- 
bly foolish, if not actually 
criminal, to neglect or refuse 
an appropriation, and equal- 


ly so to make an inadequate - 


appropriation, as in the case 


of the National department = 


of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion. 

In striking contrast with 
the conduct of the Congress 
has been the enlightened 
and patriotic action of some 
of the State Legislatures, 
who have evinced a praise- 
worthy appreciation of the 
great Exhibition and of the 
propriety of our country’s ap- 








—— 
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NEw JERSEY. 


pearing thereat to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 

Among the most noteworthy 
edifices within the Grounds, 
outside of the Buildings of the 
Centennial Commission, are the 
various State Buildings, of 
which we picture nine in this 
number, These are all well 
adapted to their purposes, and 
are highly creditable to the 
several States and their Com- 
missions. We propose to at- 
tempt no description of the 
State Buildings, leaving our 
readers to study their respec- 
_ tive peculiarities and to judge 
= of their relative merits; we 

MI In i ele : - have no doubt, however, that 
all Ht MUL 7 2 the singular edifice of New 
oT _/ml — — 2 Jersey will excite the most re- 
2. cS-—_(L I, San Bs mark—it is certainly pretty and 
convenient, notwithstanding its 

oddity. But the New York 
~ Building is more suggestive of 


homelike comfort, while it is 
Kansas AND COLORADO, inferior to none in elegance. 
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out being showy, is second to 

no structure of the Exposition 

in the interest it excites. The 

> Spanish Building is one of the 

most imposing edifices to be 

‘- found on the Grounds, and at- 

= tracts as much attention as any 
of its neighbors. 

We must, however, pause in 

our notices of the Grounds and 

- Buildings, to record the sublime 

pageant of the roth of May, 

- connected with 


=a 


The .Formal Opening of 
ithe Exhibition —That we 
might furnish this record in the 
June number, we have delayed 
its issue two or three days 
beyond the regular day; and 
now we find it extremely diffi- 
cult to convey in words an 
=. approximate, or even a faint, 
conception of the grand event 
and its attendant scenes and 
incidents. 






il 


Our visitors from Delaware, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ar- 
kansas, Ohio, Kansas and Colo- 
rado, will find their respective 
headquarters ample, and will 
none of them complain of their 
style or plan, and Pennsylva- 
nians cannot but be delighted 
with the charming home-quar- 
ters dedicated to their use. 

The Commissioners from Fo- 
reign Nations have evinced a 
lively appreciation of the gran- 
deur and unrivaled extent, as 
well as the importance, of the 
Great Centennial. Among the —=—= 
more evident tokens of this .=— 
appreciation are the handsome = 
and appropriate edifices they - 
have erected for their accom- 
modation and that of visitors of 
their respective nationalities ; = 

} these also afford illustrations, in 
a measure, of the architectural 
tastes of the several countries, 
and are among the most attrac- = 
tive objects within the Grounds. * 
We have space in this issue to 
present engravings of but two 
of these Buildings, that of the 
Japanese Empire and that of — 
Spain. The former is marvel- —— 
ously neat and pretty, and with- 


DELAWARE, 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 


First, the City itself presented 
a gorgeous panorama, with its 
avenues, streets, and even its 
little alleys and courts, lined 
with gay colored flags of every 
size and sort, and other decora- 
tions in harmony, and with its 
highways and byways thronged 
with men, women and children. 
Stores and business places all 
closed, almost the entire popula- 
tion was out to see and be seen, 
and immense numbers, variously 
estimated at from one hundred 
thousand to three hundred thou- 
sand persons from all parts of 
the world, swelled the total to 
so large a number that every 
thoroughfare was full of people. 
Public buildings, warehouses, 
factories, mills, stores, dwell- 
ings—all, all were richly ar- 
rayed in flags; the glorious Star- 
Spangled Banner floated proudly 
from every house, surrounded, 


ARKANSAS. 


in most cases, by the flags 
of all the nations of the 
world—a beautiful pic- 
ture of the harmony and 
good feeling universally 
prevalent between our 
Republic and all other 
peoples. We never be- 
held such a_ gorgeous 
spectacle or series of 
spectacles as the Centen- 
nial City presented on 
the ever-to-be-remem- 
bered roth of May. Well 
may our newspaper re- 
porters say, “The Exhi- 
bition opened by the 
Grandest Ceremonies 
ever witnessed in Ame-_ 
rica’’—we doubt if such 
a Ceremony with such 
attendant features and 
adjuncts was ever wit- 
nessed in any land. 

The day was ushered 
in, as per prearranged 
plan, with the firing of 
guns and pealing of bells, 
and immediately the peo- 
ple, old and young vie- 
ing in enthusiasm, were 
alive and instinct with 
excitement. While the 
day was yet young, mul- 
titudes commenced to 
pour Parkwards, deter- 
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JAPANESE BUILDING. 


mined to be in time; long before the hour for the opening 
of the gates, the broad Belmont and Elm avenues were 
swarming with thousands of eager waiters, and many were 
upon George’s and Belmont Hills and in every part of West 
Park, excepting only that part where they were all anxious 
to be; and still they came, more and more, in passenger 
horse-railway cars, in steam- 
railroad cars, in steamboats, 
in the Transfer Company’s 
carriages, in private carriages, 
on horseback and afoot, until, 
for a mile or more in every 
direction, the entire space was 
literally covered by a vast, 
innumerable concourse of hu- 
man beings. 

At last it is 9 o’clock, and 
the gates are opened, and the 
crowds pour into the Grounds 
as rapidly as they can pay 

their currency and click the 
turnstile. there are 
many thousands inside, and 
yet the number outside ap- 
pears no less. But we must 
not dwell upon the prelimina- 
ries and concomitant incidents, 
nor need we give lists of the 
distinguished Americans and 
Foreigners congregated to 
open the Exhibition. Suffice 
it to say, that the President 
and his Cabinet, the Chief- 
Justice and Justices of the 


Soon, 





United States Supreme Court, 
large majority of the mem- 
ers of the United States 

Senate and of the House of 

Representatives, the Ministers 

Plenipotentiary, Secretaries of 

Legation, etc., of all the coun- 

tries of the world, the heroes 

of our Army and Navy, and 
many other representative men 

Me of our own and other lands, 

HAN PE BEF were present. The wives of 

many of our distinguished 

guests accompanied them, 

At about It o’clock the 
ceremonies commenced. The 
prelude by the orchestra of 
one hundred and fifty pieces 
was very fine, but it was not 
as effective as it deserved, be- 
cause, being composed largely 
of string instruments, the vo- 
lume of sound was not suffi- 
cient for an out-of-door cere- 
mony in the midst of so vast a 
concourse. The Centennial In- 
auguration March, by Richard Wagner, though played by the 
same orchestra, was better heard, in consequence of its epen- 
ing bars being played forte, thus securing a more quiet audi- 
ence at its commencement. It was most favorably received, 
the multitude cheering with a will, and competent judges 
pronounce the March worthy of the occasion, and express 
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THE BUILDING OF THE CAMPRELL PRINTING 
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the opinion that it must increase the renown of the already | set to music by John K. Paine; the effect in the immense 
famous composer. Bishop Simpson offered an impressive | audience was not unlike that of a spark in a magazine of 
prayer, and then the eight hundred chorus singers arose at a | powder—the auditors with difficulty restrained their enthu- 
signal from Theodore Thomas, and sang Whittier’s hymn, | siastic applause until the fitting time for demonstration, 
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GRAND AMERICAN RESTAURANT. 


























when it rang out in prolonged cheers. Mr. 
John Welsh, the President of the Board of 
Finance then arose, amid renewed cheers 
in recognition of his great and disinterested 
services in directing the grand operations 
of the Board. His remarks were in the 
happiest vein, and are worthy of preserva- 
tion in our pages; but we find the space 
reserved for our record of the opening 
exercises inadequate to give in full the able 
speeches of Mr. Welsh, General Hawley, 
and President Grant—an abstract would 
fail to do justice to either of them, and we 
must therefore simply mention them this 
month, and give them entire in our next 
issue. 

General Joseph R. Hawley, the President 
of the United States Centennial Commis- 
sion, responded briefly: ‘‘The President 
of the United States Centennial Commis- 
sion accepts the trust from the President of 
the Centennial Board of Finance, and ex- 
presses the obligations of the Commission . 
for the great services rendered by the Board ” 
of Finance.” 

Thomas’s singers now sang a fine Can- 
tata composed for the occasion, the words 
by Sidney Lanier, of Georgia, and the 
music by Dudley Buck, of Connecticut. 
The singers were supported by the orches- 
tra and grand organ, and the effect was 
positively sublime; a most marvelously 
effective part was the singing of a base solo 
by Mr. Myron H. Whitney, of Boston— 
every note was distinctly heard, even to the 
lowest with which the solo terminated, and 
which called forth such a burst of applause 
as probably the performer had never heard 
before. The chorus was resumed, but the 
people were not satisfied, and the applause 
was continued until, after bowing his ac- 
knowledgments again and again, he con- 
sented to repeat the part. 

General Joseph R. Hawley then made 
the presentation to the President of the 
United States, to which President Grant re- 
plied in an appropriate speech, which, as 
above promised, we shall give next month. 
The President closed with this sentence: 
“TJ declare the International Exhibition 
now open.” 

At the conclusion of the President’s re- 
marks, which was at exactly 12 o’clock, at 
a given signal the American flag was run 
up on the staff at the highest peak of the 
Main Exhibition Building. 

At the conclusion of this ceremony, which 
was accompanied by a salute of artillery of 
one hundred guns on George’s Hill, the 
assemblage commenced to disperse, some 
towards one building and some another, in 
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THE GLOBE HOTEL. 


the hope of obtaining a more favorable position to see the | grounds attached, designated the Grand American Restau- 
dignitaries on some portion of the route travelled by the | rant. The buildings are among the handsomest within the 
procession, or, despairing of that, to witness the displays in | enclosure, and are admirably designed for the purposes of a 


the various buildings. 


Individual Enter- 
prise.—In no one r 
spect is the Grand Exhi- 
bitiun more remarkable, 
however, than in the 
striking illustrations it 
affords of private enter- 
prise upon the part of 
private citizens and 
firms. We see within the 
Grounds numerous im- 
posing, beautiful, nay, 
palatial edifices erected 
by individuals or by bu- 
siness firms, which are 
alike creditable to the 
respective projectors, ar- 
chitects and builders, and 
to the Great Exhibition 
itself. 

Among these, conspi- 
cuous are the extensive 
and marvelously attrac- 
tive structure and 


first-class dining establishment, with every convenience of a 

















RoweELi’s NEWSPAPER PAVILION. 
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vast palace-garden—the Res- 
taurant portion being in perfect 
harmony with that of the Grand 
Floral Hall, and blending with 
it so intimately that one can 
with difficulty tell where the 
one terminates and the other 
begins. Hassler’s celebrated 
Band is permanently engaged 
for the entire six months, and, 
in the ornate pavilion, dis- 
courses the sweetest music 
throughout the entire day. But 
the most important fact to be 
mentioned in speaking of this 
delightfully situated and ar- 
ranged establishment is that the 
Bill of Fare is complete, in- 
cluding all the delicacies of a 
first-class restaurant and dining- 
hall; the cooks are masters of 
the culinary art in all its de- 
tails, the waiters genteel and 
attentive, and every one is 
equally courteous, whether you 
desire a full meal or simply a 
single cup of coffee. We have 
no doubt Messrs. Tobiason, 
Hilbrun & Co. will receive the 
liberal share of patronage which 
their enterprise so admirably 
carried out in all its details 
richly merits and realize a hand- 
some return in the way of profit 
for cash, labor, and care in- 
vested. 

The grand Newspaper Exhi- 
bition &f Messrs. Rowell & Co., 
under the special favor of the 
United States Centennial Com- 
mission, has proved one of the 
most marked successes of the 
Exhibition—indeed, no one 
acquainted with the enterprise, 
skill, ability, resources and fa- 
cilities of the house could have 
doubted that the exhibition 
managed by them must neces- 
sarily be successfrl. Their 
building is neat, and adapted to 
its important purposes in every 
particular. 
ul The mammoth Exhibition 
complete restaurant second to none in the world, w vhile the | Hall and Printing Establishment of the Campbell Printing 
grounds are laid out in the most beautiful and charming | Press and Manufaeturing Company is one of ‘he features of 
style, with garden, superb fountain, terraces, and an elegant | the Centennial Exposition. Its site is one of the finest, and 
and substantial iron bridge connecting them with the incom- | the building one of the largest, if not the largest, and best 
parably beautiful grounds of the Horticultural Department of | planned of all the buildings erected by private enterprise. 
the Exhibition; the effect is to convey the impression of one | | The Company is too well known to require even the remark 


Showing the vast extent of the Hotel and the convenience of its location. 
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